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FOREWORD 


The Gestures at Geneva 


When Secretary of State Christian A. Herter started for Geneva to discuss the German question with 
the Soviet Union’s spokesman he had no great expectations, and he and his colleagues from the United King- 
dom and France came away with no notable settlement. But the stubborn negotiations from May to August 
centered more certainly on phases of the last of the war problems than any previous gathering, and the pro- 
cedures were more nearly standard diplomacy than past examples of brinkmanship. 


The Geneva discussions, ostensibly devoted to phases of the status of West Berlin and German reuni- 
fication, dealt with details that nevertheless approached the basic differences between the communist and 
the free world outlook in “high” politics. The characteristic of “high” politics is an obsession or conviction 
in the minds of leaders expressive of aspirations or purposes to be realized. Like any ideas these things are 
potent incentives when vividly held, and can lose their usefulness without losing their momentum. Changes 
in content imposed by facts occur more rapidly than changes in the verbal formulas of this political ideology. 
All long-term history shows high policy survives only as it conforms to the interests of the people subscribing 
to it and is susceptible to mutual acceptance by other peoples who are affected by it. 


The deadlock at Geneva was a failure to agree on details of the larger problem. In each instance the 
failure occurred because agreement on either side would have meant resignation of a basic element of high 
policy. The contrasts between the opposing policies are formidable. 


The policy of France, the United Kingdom and the United States is the essence of human experience 
in ordering human affairs, its theses refined into common rules of law. The central element in this system 
is that a people chooses the form of its institutions, acknowledges the right of the individual to handle his own 
life and affairs in such a way that he does not infringe the rights of others, and that this pattern of life must 
be defended wherever it is jeopardized. They fought two wars within a generation to uphold these broad 

rinciples. Within this frame each of them has i mn aspirations of the n: > of “high” policy 
principles. ithin this frame each of them has its own aspirations of the nature o ign” policy. 


The Soviet Union originated in a revolt against the established experience of mankind that centered 
all economic activity and control in a central government with the result that the individual was subjected to 
the state in order that he might get social benefits it granted him. It conceived its mission to extend its system 
over the world. Communist theoreticians supplied doctrines to undermine the principles of law on which the 
rest of the world relied. Existing law was not, they claimed, the tried experience of generations which 
enabled men to live together in harmony, but only the devices of rulers to obtain advantages for themselves. 
What the communist state did was right because it did it, and resistance to its will was itself a crime. (The 
thesis cannot be stated at length here, but Vishynsky put it in its baldest form.) Internationally, the Soviet 
Union played both ends against the middle. If standard international law was of use, none could expound 
it more persuasively or forcefully; if it did not serve their purpose, no one has ever disregarded it more 
cynically. 

Except for the German question, the upset of political arrangements by the Second World War has 
been liquidated. The Soviet Union held out on each of them until no further advantage could be gained by 
it. In Germany the two polities of the free world and Soviet Union are in direct conflict. The free enclave 
of West Berlin cannot be abandoned. Reunification depends upon the free expression of the Federal Re- 
public and the people of East Germany; we say that the imposed communist régime in East Germany is 
incapable of voicing the popular will, the Soviets claim it is the voice of the people. Those points mark the 
battle line of the “cold war.” 

In high policy as in high strategy, insoluble situations are nullified by diversionary movements. The 
insoluble single question becomes more malleable when pooled with others. The German question needs 
to be associated in negotiation with all the problems of the present tension. Meetings of the heads of gov- 
ernments may make this possible. They can direct their diplomats to cultivate the forest of their relations 
instead of concentrating all attention upon individual trees. 


Denys P. Myers 
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Peace in Our Time 


I 

Today we are living through one of the most 
crucial periods of human history. Momentous 
changes have faced mankind before—in the year 
476 with the downfall of the Roman Empire in 
the West and the beginning of Mediaeval History, 
in the year 1492 with the discovery of an unknown 
continent, the emergence of a new civilization and 
the inauguration of Modern History. 

But today the situation is infinitely more porten- 
tous. The future, the very life, of the most powerful 
peoples in our present world depends upon the out- 
come. Even the survival of mankind upon the earth 
may hang upon the determinations of the next few 
years. 

Under the advances of modern civilization great 
nations can no longer be built merely by conquering 
armies and military geniuses. The day is past when 
a Genghis Khan or even a Napoleon can achieve 
world power by triumph on a battlefield. 

Modern nations of world-shaking power can today 
emerge only as they are built upon two fundamentals: 
first, possession of a great land mass to form the back- 
bone of the people’s economic and commercial power, 
and second, some quickening and creative ideal to 
bind the different men and women and races occupy- 
ing such land masses into a single unity of power. 

In our world of today two paramount nations have 
thus come into being. 

The first is America, fed by the measureless eco- 
nomic and mineral wealth of a vast continent, its 
diversified people bound together by a moving faith 
in individual human freedom, in the right of the 
rank and file of citizens to choose and determine their 
own government and to shape their own destiny. 
After a century and a half of pioneer struggling for 
the realization of this great faith the peoples of the 
United States have emerged one of the most power- 
ful nations in the world today. 

In Eastern Europe and in the far-flung reaches of 
Asia lies another great land mass of incalculable 
economic and mineral wealth. Today the diverse and 
heterogeneous inhabitants of this far-flung territory 
are being welded together and united by another and 
altogether different ideal—the Marxian concept of 
the class struggle and the right of the workers to 
share equally in the products of their common labor, 
free from capitalistic exploitation. This, too, is a 
pregnant ideal. But the tragedy is that the leaders 
directing this powerful movement have built on 
despotism and a totalitarian rule in place of human 
freedom. The genuine will and desires of the work- 
ers in the Soviet Union today play no part in their 
1959 
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government and control. Instead, the governing few 
seek to gain their ends by totalitarian power concen 
trated in their own hands. Furthermore, Russian 
Communism places all its faith in the supreme power 
of material force and refuses to be bound or limited 
by moral or spiritual restraints. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat means, in Stalin’s own words, “un- 
limited power, based on force and not on law.” In 
this supreme struggle for material power human 
aspirations are being scuttled. 

Obviously totalitarian measures constitute a far 
easier and more expeditious method of forging ma- 
terial power than democracy. Yet one wonders 
whether a nation built upon the suppression of the 
desires and thinking of the men and women who 
build it can ultimately survive. 

However this may be, these two supreme world 
powers have today locked horns. The Soviet Union 
is bent upon surpassing and eclipsing the United 
States in economic power, in military power. But 
it is not a mere struggle between giants for territory 
or military strongholds. The conflict is basic. It is 
a fundamental struggle for ultimate survival between 
democracy on the one hand and totalitarianism on 
the other. In conflicts so basic as this up to now the 
recognized mode of settlement has been war. 

The poignant tragedy of our day—or is it the gift 
of God—is that just at the time when this supreme 
conflict has emerged war has ceased to be a practicable 
means for the settlement of international issues. The 
development of nuclear weapons has utterly changed 
the character of war. Today no people can emerge 
from such a war victorious, for nuclear warfare 
threatens the doom of both victor and vanquished. 
It could even spell the end of the human race. 

It must be clear, therefore, that no longer can we 
rest American foreign policy upon the same bases as 
of old. How then must it be shaped? 

Shall we yield to Soviet pressures even though 
this means the gradual weakening of democratic 
forces in Europe? Can we permit Soviet inhumanity 
to extend its sway over Europe, over the newly de 
veloping nationalisms of Africa and in other parts 
of the world until democracy becomes a lost cause? 

Shall we, on the other hand, stand firm against 
gressive Soviet attacks upon democratic peoples 
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and resist even if necessary by military force? Yet 
this may spell, probably will spell in this new era of 
nuclear armament, ruin and destruction for us all. 

In these new perils which today confront us, what 
should constitute basic American policy? 

I] 

As has been suggested, the modern world menace 
of Communism, recognizing no spiritual restraints of 
any kind and built solely upon material power, the 
imperialistic expansion and the sensational growth of 
Soviet Russia, the regimented power of Communist 
China, whose population within 20 or 30 years may 
well reach 1000 million people, the spreading Afro- 
Asian Revolution, still more challenging the devel- 
opment and menace of nuclear power, imperatively 
demand a new ordering of international relations. 
There is today no alternative to world peace. As the 
most powerful nation in our present world we, the 
American people, must face with candor and courage 
the absolute necessity of not allowing war to happen. 
The findings of methods other than war for the 
settling of international differences is an absolute 
must. 

In the face of our present world, how can we pro- 
ceed? Is it possible to define or even to state the 
positive peace objectives which we of America must 
seek with whole-hearted devotion and to which we 
must consecrate all that we have? 

Nine outstanding peace objectives seem to present 
themselves: 

First: Limitless and insistent effort to secure inter- 
national agreement for 

a) the immediate suspension and discontinuance 
of testing of nuclear weapons under effective 
international control. 

b) the cessation of production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes and the com- 
plete devotion of future production to peace- 
ful purposes under effective international 
control. 

c) confining the exploration of outer space to ex- 
clusively peaceful and scientific purposes un- 
der effective international control. 

d) the reduction of armed forces and non- 
nuclear armaments through adequate safe- 
guarded international arrangements. 

Second: Increasing support of international organ- 
izations—the United Nations, the Specialized Agen- 
cies, their Councils and Committees—which are seek- 
ing through international agreement and world opin- 
ion to build well-planned foundations for interna- 
tional peace. 

Third: The submission to judicial settlement and 
arbitration of such international disputes and differ- 
ences as are justiciable and within the province of 
international! law. 
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Fourth: The promotion and support of “people to 
people” movements. Under Twentieth Century 
conditions world peace can never be won except 
through the conquest of men’s minds and hearts. 
We cannot win the present unprecedented struggle 
by resting comfortably behind military armament. 
The sure and only practicable way to achieve a last- 
ing world peace is to make clear the pacific intent 
of the American people and to win other peoples with 
constructive ideas. This must mean constant inter- 
change of ideas through increasing flows of travelers 
and visitors, particularly young people, through in- 
creased exchange of books and literature, and through 
other cultural exchanges. 

Fifth: Increased efforts to reach the thinking of the 
men and women within Red China and the Soviet 
Union. Hate breeds hate. Without direct people-to- 
people contacts, especially with those whose con- 
trolling governments in international conduct may 
violate principles of morality and justice, we lack 
the means of effectively influencing such nations and 
implanting in their peoples friendlier and more 
understanding attitudes. 

Sixth: The building up of mutually advantageous 
trade programs with other peoples, and the constant 
reduction or elimination of such trade barriers as 
impede international trade in non-military goods. In 
our interdependent world of today we must help 
other peoples to develop their economic potentials. 

Seventh: The sincere and persistent effort to find 
the settlement of territorial difficulties and resulting 
conflicts in such provocative trouble spots as 

a) the Middle East 

b) Formosa and Quemoy 

c) West Berlin 
not through a reliance upon military might but 
through agreements based upon fairness and justice. 

Eighth: The building and strengthening of under- 
developed and needy countries through foreign aid 
in the form of skilled manpower and material goods, 
given in humility and hope. 

Ninth: The settlement, insofar as possible, of dif- 
ferences with Communist states not through the 
independent thinking and activity of the United 
States alone but through the concerted thinking and 
activity of leading non-Communist nations. 

How, practically, are we to fight and win, with 
ideas rather than with military weapons? 

Here is the tremendous, the burning problem of 
our time. Unhappily Americans do not yet seem to 
have grasped the vivid realities and framed a prac- 
tical policy. 

One thing seems very clear. We cannot win by 
inaction or by resting comfortably behind military 
armament. Neither can we win by withdrawal from 
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the Far Eastern theater. The negative policy of 
continued blank refusal to recognize or deal with the 
Government of Red China seems utterly fruitless 
and barren. How can we spread our own ideas among 
the Chinese people if we in practice shut ourselves 
off from them? In international law, recognition of 
a government as the duly constituted authority does 
not depend upon moral approval of the Government’s 
acts. Before we accord recognition to Red China, 
serious problems must be straightened out. But it is 
high time that we proceed; to continue our policy of 
blank refusal effectively prevents us from launching 
among the Chinese people a war of ideas. 


III 


In the face of issues as tremendous, as soul-search- 
ing, as these one’s mind inevitably reaches for the 
ultimate. Mere diplomacy will not be availing. Nei- 
ther will adroit statesmanship. The issues go too 
deep. For the ultimate answer one finds oneself in- 
stinctively probing into religious truth. 

Under the new conditions of our modern life we 
must build for world peace not through balances of 
military power but through the winning of men’s 
minds and hearts. We of the West must fight, surely 
not the people of Russia and China, but their present 
misguided thinking. Some day we shall need their 
help. We must conquer other peoples with construc- 
tive ideas. 

What ideas? 

Here our thoughts inevitably turn back to the very 
practical teachings of the Man of Peace who lived 
almost two thousand years ago. In our present 
utterly interdependent world only some form of prac- 
ticable brotherhood can constitute the basis of a last- 
ing peace. 

Brotherhood, translated into political terms, is 
already winning many peoples. The United Nations 
is fundamentally based upon brotherhood. As the 
Charter puts it: “We the people of the United Na- 
tions . . . unite our strengh to maintain international 
peace and security.”” So was the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, organized in 
1943 to bring relief to the suffering and dying victims 
of war “through the provision of food, fuel, clothing, 
shelter and other basic necessities.” In the words of 
the representative of China, “We want the common 
man around the world who has felt this common 
suffering to know also a common healing and a com- 
mon regeneration.” So, also in the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council, the World Health Organization, 
the International Children’s Fund, and a score of 
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other international organizations. Collective security 
is one form of brotherhood. 

A second fundamental concept upon which, it 
would seem, any enduring world peace must be based 
is that of the sacredness of human personalities. The 
conception of human freedom based upon inalienable 
hurnan rights is a conquering idea, which in its very 
essence is religious. World peace cannot be won 
among peoples subjected to tyrannical rule. As 
Abraham Lincoln put it: “Our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes the liberty of all men, in all lands, 
everywhere.” The concept of human freedom built 
upon the sacredness—the supreme worth—of indi- 
vidual human personalities possesses conquering 
force; with this matchless power free men seeking a 
world peace that is to be lasting must fight, and upon 
this must be built the coming peace. 

In the third place, no international peace can be 
enduring unless it be built upon a supreme faith in 
the transcendance of spiritual over material power. 
Again and again history has proved that material 
force, triumphant for the moment, is ultimately over- 
powered by moral and spiritual forces. Power that is 
supreme cannot be won by material force alone. 

The best hope for mankind is to lose now no time 
in building, particularly among peoples of growing 
influence and power, a profound belief in human 
brotherhood, in the worth of individual human per- 
sonalities as supreme over everything else in the 
world, in a living, dominant God over-ruling the 
earth. These are the conquering ideas which free 
peoples must today learn more valiantly to fight with. 

Whenever in deadly earnest men have turned back 
to Christian fundamentals, they have tapped a source 
of unconquerable power. Americans, like others, have 
at their hands, if only they possess the faith and 
courage to put it into more practical play in their own 
country and in the world, a spiritual force of match- 
less potency. 

“The supreme task, which is nothing less than the 
salvation of civilization,” declared Woodrow Wilson 
in his last published writing, “now faces democracy, 
insistent, imperative. There is no escaping it, unless 
everything we have built up is presently to fall in 
ruin about us; and the United States, as the greatest 
of democracies, must undertake it... . The sum of 
the whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. 
It can be saved only by becoming permeated with 
the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy 
by the practices which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus can . . . the shadows be lifted from the road 
ahead.” 








Inter-Americanism for Canada? 


There seems to be a spell cast on the relations be- 
tween Canada and the rest of the Inter-American 
System. Two years ago, when, for the first time, a 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs had 
finally accepted an invitation to visit Latin America, 
the tide turned and his political party was defeated, 
after having been entrenched in power for almost a 
quarter of a century. And the Honorable Lester B. 
Pearson could not make the planned trip around 
Latin America, where there might have been a pos- 
sibility for him and for our country to become better 
acquainted with the problems of continental solidarity. 

After that “grand dérangement” in Canadian poli- 
tics, the Progressive Conservative party came to pow- 
er but the change was so great that it took some time 
for the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. John Diefen- 
baker, to find a suitable candidate for the post of 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. During the 
years passed in the Loyal Opposition, Mr. Diefen- 
baker himself had been the expert on Canadian for- 
eign policy but he could not possibly carry on with 
the dual burden of Prime Minister and chief of our 
diplomacy. After a few months, just on the eve of 
the opening of the Session of the U. N. General 
Assembly, the Prime Minister appointed a newcomer 
to politics, Dr. Sidney E. Smith, President of the 
University of Toronto and a well-known figure in 
educational circles. The Honorable Sidney Smith, 
who was not a member of Parliament, had to be 
elected first in order to sit at the House of Commons. 
At the same time as he was campaigning in Hastings- 
Frontenac, he was directing our delegation in New 
York. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith was considered a 
competent man; he was fluently bilingual, and com- 
manded much respect nationally and internationally. 

The new Secretary of State of External Affairs was 
not long in grasping the importance of continental 
problems and he took the opportunity of attending 
the inauguration of the President of Mexico to make 
a tour of Latin America. Accompanied by Canadian 
officials, Mr. Smith went to South America and met 
with the Canadian Ambassadors in that part of the 
continent. When he came back to Canada he seemed 
to be better informed on continental problems and 
he spoke at length of the O.A.S. and of American 
solidarity. Before the Standing Committee on Ex- 
ternal Affairs of the House of Commons, Minister 
Smith gave a long and interesting report on his trip 
and on the talks he had with Latin American officials 
and Canadian ambassadors. Without engaging him- 
self too much in the way of inter-Americanism, Min- 
ister Smith appeared to be enthusiastic about the inter- 
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American way of life and he went as far as to say: 
“By joining the O.A.S. . . . Canada could con- 
tribute to holding for the West the friendship in 
the O.A.S. of 20 nations whose total population is 
already bigger and is increasing much faster than 
that of North America.” 

Our Secretary of State for External Affairs dis- 
cussed with the members of the Committee, on that 
lucky 5th of March, the different implications of 
Canadian participation in the O.A.S. He evidently 
could not see any constitutional or legal objection to 
our participation, nor any strong reason against it. 
He even mentioned some important advantages that 
would result for Canada, for the other members, and 
also for the Commonwealth as a whole. And it is not 
without some surprise that we note Minister Smith’s 
words: 

“Canada’s membership in the O.A.S. would have 

the advantage of giving the whole British Com- 

monwealth more intimate contacts with Latin 

America. If the opposite reason were present in 

1941—and that accounts for a reversal in the trend 

at that time to join the O.A.S. (should read: 

P.A.U.)—I think that that day has passed, and 

I do not believe there would be any anxiety on the 

part of the O.A.S., or the United States that our 

membership would not be entirely acceptable by 
reason of our Commonwealth membership. In- 

deed, I would turn the coin over and say that I 

think they would welcome that connection in the 

Commonwealth .. . 
and after mentioning the possibility that the West 
Indies Federation join the O.A.S., Minister Smith 
adds... 

... there would be two representatives to put for- 

ward in some measure the views of the Common- 

wealth, and thereby exert some influence on the 
deliberations and the decisions of that body.” 

If we have given so much space to the quotations 
from the Canadian Minister, it is because, in his own 
words, the fallacy of antagonism between the O.A.S. 
and the Commonwealth is definitely discarded by 
the chief of the Canadian diplomacy himself. Those 
are words that we must remember! 

It was nothing but a dream, because five days after 
delivering that message of understanding and hope, 
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tne Honorable Sidney Smith died suddenly before 
attending a House meeting. Once more, the curse 
of fate had stricken the policy of closer inter-Ameri- 
canism and Heaven knows when Canada will come 
that close to better understanding and greater coop- 
eration. Evidently, Canada and the O.A.S. is such 
a hot problem that one can get one’s fingers burnt by 
coming too close to it. 

We could just call it the end of the journey, or 
at least the pause that refreshes, but it would not 
be fair to all those who still believe that Canada is 
an American nation with an American mission and 
an American destiny. 

For many years already, since the first Pan Amer- 
ican Medical Congress held in Washington in 1889, 
Canada has taken part in a few continental meetings 
and bodies. But there seems to be a lack of coordina- 
tion in the efforts waged by the Canadians in their 
relations with the other nations of the continent, and 
especially with the Inter-American System as such. 
At the turn of the century, a group of Toronto busi- 
nessmen established what was for a while the biggest 
enterprise in Brazil, and other Canadian concerns 
also founded branches all over Latin America, but it 
was only in 1941 that Canada opened its first diplo- 
matic mission south of the United States. 

During the Second World War, when the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic markets were closed to Canadian 
products and our strategic industries had to turn to 
Latin America for the primary products, there seemed 
to develop a great interest toward everything that 
had to do with Latin America. Even Ripley could 
have thought of a new “believe it or not,” when the 
Prime Minister of Canada went as far, in 1941, as 
offering Canada on a silver platter to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union if our country was invited to the Confer- 
ence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in January 1942. The Government of the 
United States, backing down on earlier suggestions 
made by President Roosevelt, thoughtfully advised 
Ottawa that it would be better to wait a few more 
years, because the Inter-American System was not 
ready to greet heartily a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. And that was practically the 
end of it. So, when the Chapultepec Conference 
voted a warm resolution of thanks and congratula- 
tions to the Dominion of the North, it was rather 
coldly received and the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King 
had completely lost interest in Inter-American af- 
fairs. For anybody who knows the influence that the 
Prime Minister exercised on Canadian politics, it 
meant that the question of the Inter-American System 
was all but dead and buried. 

The views expressed during the following years 
by Canadian officials were very polite and uncom- 
promising. They knew that there was something 
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called the Inter-American System, but it was nothing 
to compare with NATO or the Colombo Plan. In 
1948, the Bogota Conference was known more for 
the riots than for the Charter. In 1954, the Caracas 
Conference seemed to create a much greater interest. 
As one recalls, the situation at the time was rather 
tense, in the Americas (U.S.A. and Guatemala) and 
in Europe (Berlin) not to mention Korea. The 
Canadian Government, without sending an official 
observer to the Conference, took steps to keep fully 
informed and the Department of External Affairs 
took a deep interest in the debates and results of the 
Tenth Conference. 

During all those years, one might wonder if the 
interest of the Canadians in general and of the 
Canadian authorities more especially had developed 
in favor of a de jure recognition of the Inter-Ameri- 
can System. Evidently, the visits paid by two Canadi- 
an trade delegations, the trip of late Minister Smith, 
and a few other items might lead one to believe that 
Canada is inclining toward a better understanding of 
continental problems. 

To understand how things are done in Canada, 
whether it is in connection with the Inter-American 
System, the grants to research, or the development 
of the North, one has to live in Canada. It cannot be 
fully understood from the outside because other coun 
tries lack the flavor of an American-situated country 
with British institutions protecting a bi-ethnic nation 
spread over the largest national territory of the hemi- 
sphere, at the cross-roads of the Old and New worlds. 

Our geographical situation and our historical back- 
ground have taught us to live by ourselves without 
counting too much on outside help, and even at times 
to be very cautious about foreign influences. Our atti- 
tude toward the Inter-American System is a good 
example of that Canadian general attitude. Many 
Canadians believe sincerely that Canada should have 
joined the O.A.S. a long time ago, and for many 
indisputable reasons. Others will be strongly opposed 
to such an association because it might lead to the 
severing of relations with the Commonwealth, which 
according to some is a sine qua non of Canadian status. 
Many other Canadians are a little suspicious of any 
international organization because the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, according to them, 
have completely failed in fulfilling their aims, and 
when it comes to the Pan American Union, or the 
Organization of American States, they are completely 
dumbfounded. 

The problem of Canada’s joining the O.A.S. is not 
an issue in itself but only part of the grand jeu of our 
foreign policy (or external as one must say here). 
Being at the cross-roads of the continents as well as 
of civilizations, Canada is forced to think twice before 
taking any important decision. A closer integration 








to the Inter-American System is a very important 
decision because we fully realize its implications and 
its responsibilities. Whether it be from the political, 
diplomatic, cultural, economic or military point of 
view, Canada is a country of the American continent 
whose responsibilities have spread to embrace Europe 
and the Far East. 

There is no doubt however that the question of the 
integration of Canada to the Inter-American System 


has made great headway and that it becomes more 
evident every day that such closer cooperation is 
bound to come about. Nobody doubts that, but no- 
body knows either, when it will happen. The recent 
trip of our Secretary of State for External Affairs 
opened a new avenue on the Inter-American way of 
thinking. This avenue is still open, but it must be 
admitted that the way to reach the end is not yet 
clearly indicated. 


One Micronesian Speaks 


Note—The United States is the administering 
authority of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, which consists of 96 distinct island groups scat- 
tered over an ocean area of 3,000,000 square miles. 
The area of the 2,000 or more islands and atolls is 
only 687 square miles. A “strategic area” in the 
Mariana Islands is administered by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Eniwetok Proving Ground for atomic 
bombs is in the Marshall Islands. High Commis- 
sioner Delmas H. Nucker is responsible for the civil 
administration of the population of 70,000 persons, 
of whom 13,000 are in school. Of the 99 Micronesi- 
ans who were in college in Guam, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, United States and Fiji, Bethwel Henry was 
one who specialized in government. At New York 
on June 29, 1959, he told the Trusteeship Council of 
his own aspirations for his people and of their prob- 
lems in development as he saw them.—£Fditor. 

It is a great privilege for me to participate in this 
meeting and to observe the Trusteeship Council in 
its deliberations. I know this first-hand experience 
will benefit me greatly in my work in Micronesia. 

I am from Mokil Atoll in Ponape District, East- 
ern Carolines. I had the pleasure of meeting the 
members of the 1959 Visiting Mission last February 
when they stopped in Honolulu to visit the Micro- 
nesian students. Later the Visiting Mission visited 
my home atoll of Mokil, and I am pleased that the 
people of this small atoll with a land area of only 
one-fourth of a square mile, had the opportunity to 
meet with the distinguished representatives of this 
important body of the United Nations. In Honolulu, 
I received a few letters from Mokilese expressing 
how grateful they were to have the Mission members 
visit their tiny atoll. 

My main interest has been in political develop- 
ment and education. I had spent some time in Ponape 
District working in both fields. I have just com- 
pleted four years’ study at the University of Hawaii 
majoring in government, and I expect to use the 
knowledge acquired at the university to gain a better 
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understanding of the needs at home when working 
with my fellow Micronesians. 

The Trusteeship Council in the past as well as 
the most recent Visiting Mission has commented on 
political development in our Territory. I would 
like to cite a few of my own experiences in this field 
to give the Council an idea of what I would call 
modernizing our political system. In the summer of 
1957, I was a member of a political development 
team in Ponape District working in the communities 
on election procedures and regulations. It was grati- 
fying to see the enthusiasm shown by the people in 
their desire to choose their own public officials while 
retaining the traditional patterns they valued. I men- 
tion this because in my district, hereditary patterns 
of leadership and a system of titles have been very 
strong and important in the life of the people. Later, 
I had the opportunity of participating in the discus- 
sion of Sokehs Council on the chartering of Sokehs 
Municipality. This was one of the first municipali- 
ties in Ponape District to receive a charter. The team 
of which I was a member held many meetings with 
community leaders and the people of the communi- 
ties. We had to explain simply and carefully the 
meaning of election procedures. To issue a charter 
is easy, but such a charter would not mean anything 
unless the people want to understand it. They must 
understand and accept the duties and responsibilities 
as well as the privileges involved in representative 
government. 

In my district also we have seen the gradual devel- 
opment over the past ten years of a representative 
legislative body for the entire district. At first, we 
had only a Ponape Island Congress in which the nine 
municipalities on the outer islands, of which my home 
Mokil is one, did not have any voting representation. 
The Ponape Island Congress in its initial stages had 
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to adapt itself closely to the Ponape Island patterns, 
therefore, a hereditary House of Nobles as well as 
an elected House of the People was established. One 
of the reasons for the absence of the outer islands’ 
representation in this bi-cameral legislative body was 
due to the fact that most of the outer islands lack 
a noble class. As this two-house Island Congress met 
throughout the years and the people learned more 
and more about modern government, there was an 
increasing desire for wider and truer representation. 
I am happy to report that the leaders of the Nobles’ 
House were as active as members of the Peoples’ 
House in expressing desire for complete represen- 
tation. Along with this growing desire for elected 
representation came increased demands from the 
people of the outer islands, from Kusaie, Pingelap, 
Mokil, Kapingamarangi, and others for representa- 
tion in a district-wide congress. Last year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Congressional convention was held and a char- 
ter for an all-district, unicameral congress, with all 
members elected by popular vote, was drafted and 
adopted. This new Ponape District Congress is now 
in operation and has had several productive sessions. 
The first president of the District Congress was a 
congressman from my home island of Mokil. I say 
this not only because I am very proud for my home 
atoll to have this honor but also because it seems to be 
very indicative of the progress made in the growth of 
representative government in my home district. 

I am giving only examples from my home dis- 
trict of Ponape but the same pattern of gradual devel- 
opment toward the objective of self-government and 
self-improvement can be shown for all the other dis- 
tricts as well. 

Despite these positive improvements, we still have 
many obstacles yet to overcome. Micronesia today 
is no longer an isolated world but is part of the world 
community. Most Micronesians, however, still think 
only in terms of local or district interest. We must 
educate ourselves to begin to think along broader 
terms—in territory-wide terms as well as in district 
terms. Through the programs initiated by the Ad- 
ministering Authority, people are beginning to see 
their problems in a wider and more realistic per- 
spective. People are realizing more and more that 
they have common interests and common goals. This 
fall, elected delegates from each district will again 
meet with the High Commissioner and his staff to 
discuss common problems. I am to be a delegate 
to this Inter-District Advisory Committee Meeting 
and I am looking forward to acquiring more first- 
hand information on the activities of the other dis- 
tricts. 

I am returning home to Ponape after this Meet- 
ing and am definitely planning to work in education. 
In my opinion, further education is the most pressing 
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need in Micronesia today. I feel that educating the 
Micronesians so they will become more productive 
citizens and be able to assume fully the duties and 
responsibilities of their economic, political, social, 
and educational system. This is exactly what we are 
trying to accomplish. 

I have great admiration for and agreement with 
a policy which does not disrupt the Micronesian cul- 
ture. You all know, however, that there are numer- 
ous aspects of our culture which were introduced from 
the other cultures. Today we are exposed to the rest 
of the world. We must, therefore, educate ourselves 
to meet the obligations imposed by this new status 
so that eventually we will be able to take care of our- 
selves as we are related to the rest of the peoples of 
the world. 

There are other aspects in our Territory that need 
attention. I will briefly mention a few that appear 
to be important. Though we are turning out more 
and more competent persons for specialized fields, we 
still need many more qualified persons to take over 
the various specialized professions. I realize it will 
take time to achieve such training. 

There are problems of transportation and commu- 
nication. The reports of the past Visiting Missions 
covered this to a great extent. Many Micronesians 
are still in need of being informed on the new me- 
chanics of democratic government and democratic 
living. This is where our school system and the com- 
munity development program play an especially im- 
portant role. There is the problem of overcoming 
the reluctance of the older Micronesians to accept 
modern agricultural methods. 

We need to continue our support for the projects 
which have been started and have been increasingly 
successful in enabling us to better utilize our own 
economic resources. As you know, our resources are 
so limited that our economy will continue to need 
outside financial assistance and technical aid in order 
to build a well-balanced economy which will meet 
our increasing demands. 

During the past two years many areas were dam- 
aved by typhoons. If it were not for the needed 
emergency aid and the long-range rehabilitation pro- 
gram granted us by our Administering Authority, 
many people would not have survived the destruc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, even though we lack the know- 
ledge and experience found in your countries, we 
are far ahead of our forefathers. We realize that 
with our limited material and human resources we 
cannot alone solve our demanding problems. We 
will continue to need the aid and protection granted 
us by our Administering Authority and the Trustee- 
ship Council. These are but a few of the problems 
confronting us today. 
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In closing, I wish again to express my gratitude 
to the Administering Authority for their guidance 
to our progress toward self-government in this new 
age. My heart goes with the Trusteeship Council 
and the United Nations as a whole for the needed 


protection and guidance given to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

I am especially impressed and grateful for the 
kindness extended to me by the members of this 
Council during the past few days. 


“Protracted Conflict” and the 
National Strategy Seminar 


Protracted Conflict, by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Wil- 
liam R. Kintner, James E. Dougherty, Alvin J. 
Cottrell. (New York, Harper Bros., 1959. Pp. 
203, $3.95) 


This book was planned to throw light on the prob- 
lems of the “cold war” for those who are concerned 
with the security of the United States. That it reaches 
the conclusion that the “cold war” is strategically the 
Third World War, conducted for the most part with- 
out military operations but with enlarging military 
preparation, focuses attention on the factors it brings 
out. 

Thoughtful Americans have become increasingly 
concerned about the advance of the international 
Communist movement, and its ability to exploit 
weaknesses and schisms in the Free World. So great 
is the desire for peace among free men, that time and 
time again concessions have been made to the men 
in the Kremlin and Peiping in vain hopes to buy 
peace. 

The Third World War began with the Com- 
munist uprising in Greece in December, 1944. When 
this war started, the Soviets controlled 170 million 
persons; today they control 970 million persons. 
When the Third World War began almost fifteen 
years ago, the Soviets controlled eight million square 
miles of territory; today they control sixteen million. 
The Communist advance has come about partly 
because of the skill of Communist leaders, and partly 
due to the mistakes of the Free World. 

Leaders in American industry, education, and gov- 
ernment (particularly military men) have been meet- 
ing in Chicago since 1955, in sessions of three to four 
days each, to listen to authoritative analyses of the 
international situation and prescriptions for its rem- 
edy. Out of this has grown the Institute for Ameri- 
can Strategy, supported by the Richardson Founda- 
tion of New York city, which, it is hoped, will become 
a permanent and prominent element in that sector of 
American life which is concerned with national secu- 
rity problems. 

Early in 1959, the Institute for American Strategy, 
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in cooperation with the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Reserve Officer’s Association, obtained a go-ahead 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to conduct a National 
Strategy Seminar at the National War College in 
Washington, D.C., during the month of July. 201 
prominent reserve officers from all parts of the 
United States were selected as the student body, and 
a faculty was drawn from the ranks of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, and related institutions. 
The National Strategy Seminar was fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of a distinguished American sol- 
dier, Brigadier General Donald Armstrong (Ret.), 
as Commandant. 

For two weeks, in July, 1959, the Seminar heard 
such men as Admiral Arleigh Burke, Henry Kissin- 
ger, Robert Strausz-Hupé, William Kintner, David 
Sarnoff, Dean Acheson, Eugene Lyons, and Stefan 
Possony analyze the international situation and offer 
practical courses of action for the Free World. The 
last day of the Seminar was devoted to a study of 
practical ways in which each participant in the course 
could help educate people in his locality about the 
urgency of the state of U.S.-Soviet relations, and 
influence courses of action which might more effec- 
tively deal with the international Communist move- 
ment. In addition, each member of the class was 
given a bulky kit, containing books, articles, govern- 
ment documents, and other materials, which would 
be helpful to him in carrying out his task. The kit 
included a complete bibliography, slides, and infor- 
mation on speakers, films, etc. outlining courses of 
action leading to an enlightened national security 
policy. 

A basic part of the Seminar organization, in addi- 
tion to the lectures, was the discussion group. Twenty 
such groups met after most of the lectures, to discuss 
the content, and in many cases having the opportunity 
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to question the speaker himself. Each group was con- 
ducted by senior officers from all the armed services, 
who attended a rigid and compact orientation course 
prior to the start of the Seminar itself. During the 
last two days of the Seminar, each discussion group 
consisted of men from similar sections of the United 
States, to encourage regional and local action in sup- 
port of the objectives of the Seminar. 

The major effort of the Seminar consisted in study 
of the Communist doctrine of Protracted Conflict. 
This doctrine is the key to Communist successes in 
the past fifteen years or more, and knowledge of it 
is essential to anyone who wishes to counter Soviet 
advances. Professors Robert Strausz-Hupé, William 
R. Kintner, James E. Daugherty and Alvin Cottrell, 
of the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have written a new book 
entitled Protracted Conflict, which is one of the most 
important books inspired by the challenge of inter- 
national Communism. The authors have broken new 
ground in their analysis of the Communist doctrine 
of protracted conflict, which was first enunciated by 
Mao Tse-tung. Even among so-called Soviet experts 
and authorities knowledgeable in the complexities 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine, there is a surprising 
lack of understanding of the protracted conflict doc- 
trine. This gap has now been filled, and we are 
indebted to the authors and to the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the really significant contribution they have made 
to the field of Soviet and Communist behaviorism. 

The essence of the doctrine of protracted conflict 
is that the Soviets will avoid a general decisive en- 
counter with the West so long as the overall Soviet 
bloc power position is inferior to that of the Free 
World. Protracted conflict calls for a series of Com- 
munist flanking attacks, no one of which is sufficiently 
provocative to lead toa Western riposte. The Korean 
war may have been a miscalculation on the Com- 
munist side, but once the United Nations forces re- 
sponded to the challenge, the Communists succeeded 


in making the West believe that any retaliation north 
of the Yalu would bring on general war. Indeed, 
whenever the possibility of a clear-cut Western re- 
sponse to a Communist advance appears to be a pos 
sibility, the Communists exploit a variety of com- 
munications channels to produce conditioned guilt 
complexes, schizoid attitudes toward the Communist 
threat, an excessively defensive mentality, and di 
verse social neuroses among Western elites. 

Through the use of proxies (Koreans, Chinese, 
Polish arms to Guatemala, etc.), the Soviets are able 
to disown legal responsibility for Communist actions 
throughout the world. This also enables the West 
to retreat without appearing to capitulate. The cur- 
rent use of proxies in East Germany is another case 
in point. 

The Soviets consider the world to be divided into 
two parts: the “peace” zone (Soviet bloc area), and 
the “war” zone (non-Communist areas). Soviet con- 
flict management has thus far succeeded in keeping 
almost all of the action and discussions at the United 
Nations and other international forums centered on 
the “war” zone, while inducing the Free World to 
accept as de facto, Communist control of the “peace” 
zone. Indeed the Soviets make it a point not to 
attend any conference where their control of the 
“peace” zone will be a topic of discussion. This means 
that the Soviets are at all times on the offensive, while 
the Free World is at best maintaining a holding ac 
tion. So-called Western victories have been little 
more than successful defensive maneuvers (Berlin 
blockade, Lebanon, Korea, etc. ). 

The forces of international Communism are likely 
to win World War 3, because they know that they are 
in it, is the authors’ contention. Unless and until 
the Free World recognizes that there is a war on 
(that is to say, protracted conflict), and engages the 
enemy successfully in the non-military areas of World 
War 3 (while at the same time strengthening its mili- 
tary capabilities), the expansion of Communism is 
inevitable. 


Thomas Hobbes and the “Cold War” 


A world, hungrily waiting for peace, had its ap- 
petite momentarily satisfied in August, 1945. But 
what looked like food contained no calories, no vita- 
mins for the peace so anxiously awaited did not satis- 
fy. We coined a new phrase—the cold war—to de- 
scribe what was taking place throughout the world. 
This was a new phrase for an old idea—an idea at 
least as old as the great philosopher, Thomas Hobbes. 

Hobbes, in his greatest work, the Leviathan, de- 
scribed what he called a state of nature. According 
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to him, a state of nature existed when there was no 
government. This condition prevailed when there 
was no common power to make laws or any common 
desire to obey them even if they had been made. In 
this society, each person decided for himself whether 
his actions were “right” or “wrong”. Might made 
right, in that a moral sense, in terms of a Christian 
ethic, did not exist. “To this war of everyman against 
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everyman,” Hobbes declared, “this is also conse- 
quent, that nothing can be unjust. The notions of 
right and wrong justice and injustice, have there no 
place. Where there is no common power, there is no 
law; where no law, no injustice. Force and fraud are 
in war two cardinal virtues.” 

This war did not necessarily consist in actual per- 
sonal combat. It “consisteth not [only] in actual 
fighting, but in the known disposition thereto during 
all the time there being no assurance to the contrary.” 
Man, then, was justified in using force or any other 
means to satisfy his desires. As a result, in Hobbes’ 
most famous phrase, “life of man [was] solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

Eventually, according to the great English phi- 
losopher, it became evident to many that they did not 
want this type of life for themselves or for their 
children. These revolters against the then existent 
mores consequently decided to change them. This 
they proposed to do by formulating a social contract. 
With the acceptance of these agreed upon national 
rules of behavior, a government of laws was started, 
and the state of nature ceased to exist. 

Modern historians looking back upon this period 
described by Hobbes claim a state of nature never 
existed, and, if one only studies, as Hobbes did, the 
internal affairs of nations, the facts substantiate their 
views. Yet, if we analyze the historical pattern of 
international relation, can we not say that a state of 
nature is another way of describing international 
anarchy? Are not Hobbes’ ideas about the disposi- 
tion to fight the same as the cold war? 

Before 1914, all are agreed that there was no in- 
ternational government. The Hague Court and Con- 
ferences were simply feeble attempts as World War 
I proved. Except for a group of professional pacifists, 
these ideas were held in low repute and were not 
taken seriously. 

After 1918, we thought that we had our social con- 
tract—the League of Nations. This form of emas- 
culated government had none of the powers neces- 
sary to end a state of nature. It could make scarcely 
any decisions, and if it did, it could not enforce them. 
But all of this would have meant little if the people 
of the world had been willing to support whatever 
actions it did decide to take. The people, unfortu- 
nately, were not. They would not fight to protect the 
peace —a not too contradictory statement. They 
shivered with fright during the Munich affair and 
felt relieved at its settlement. They ignored Muk- 
den, Ethiopia and the long list of other obscure places 
which we now list as causes of the Second World 
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War. The brilliance of Hitler was that he knew that 
a state of nature existed and acted accordingly while 
we did nothing about it. 

A few men carrying umbrellas talked about moral- 
ity, and, therefore, depended upon the promises of 
such people as Hitler. The late Professor Nicholas 
Spykman in his America’s Strategy in World Poli- 
tics aptly described prevalent types of international 
morality: 


Let us understand what is meant by moral 
values. Morals, no matter what philosophers 
may dream about, comes from the mores of the 
people. We must therefore be careful of how 
we use this term. The morals of the relationship 
of the people, or parts of a country within a coun- 
try is one thing, the morals of relations of two or 
more countries are vastly different. They are as 
far different as the differences between the morals 
of Christian religions and the morals of the busi- 
ness world. Therefore the morals that the states- 
men scream about is the morals that control the re- 
lationship among people. They, as yet, have little 
place in international affairs. All they do is lead 
to confusion. 


Spykman thus reiterates Hobbes’ basic thesis in 
modern English. International relations in this con- 
cept consists of none of the morality which we asso- 
ciate with our daily lives. From this point of view, 
the Japanese were not morally wrong when they 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor any more than it is not 
morally wrong for the Chames of Cochin China to 
eat the livers of their enemies. The mores of such a 
society in both cases does not condemn those actions, 
for the respective ethical standards are different from 
our own personal ones. 

Now, and in future years, the United States, along 
with the rest of the world, will have to contend with 
this difference. Open warfare does not have to exist, 
as Hobbes aptly foresaw when he wrote that war does 
not only involve fighting but is “the tract of time 
wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently 
known and therefore the notion of time is to be con- 
sidered in the nature of war as in the nature of 
weather.” 

We live in such a time today. Our hope may be 
that we take the hint from Thomas Hobbes and end 
the devastating and frightening “state of nature” by 
promulgating a real international social contract, ex- 
tending our government of laws over world affairs, 
and thereby, develop an ethical standard upon which 
international relations can be based. 
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During the depression of the early 1930’s, many 
foreign governments failed to maintain payments on 
the bonds which they had issued a few years earlier 
in foreign markets. Their action hurt thousands of 
people in the United States, and aroused a resentment 
against the debtor countries that threatened to become 
a disturbing influence in the United States Govern- 
ment’s relations with them. Many investors were 
demanding that the American Government do some- 
thing to compel a resumption of payments. The col- 
lection of private debts, however, was obviously not 
a task that the Government wished to undertake. 

In the European countries, which had had a cen- 
tury of experience in foreign lending and much ex- 
perience with governmental defaults, each financial 
center had an organization that represented the bond- 
holders’ interests. These were in a position to under- 
take the negotiations that would be necessary to bring 
about the resumption of service on the debts, and 
perhaps to obtain better treatment than the American 
bondholders would receive. An organization to pro- 
tect American interests was clearly needed. It was 
impossible for the bondholders, widely scattered as 
they were, and in most cases people of moderate 
means who owned at most two or three bonds, to 
create such an organization. Their distrust of the 
banks which had arranged the loans made it imprac- 
ticable to look to the financial community for leader- 
ship in establishing one. 

In October 1933, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission invited a group of private citizens 
to meet with them and with the President of the 
United States to discuss plans for the formation of 
an independent non-profit corporation to deal with 
the problem. The proposal for such an organization 
had been under consideration in the State Department 
since the last months of the Hoover administration 
and Dr. Herbert Feis, the State Department’s eco- 
nomic adviser, had played an important part in its 
development. As a result of the meeting, the For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council was set up. 
Its first Board of Directors included two forme 
members of the Cabinet, two ex-Ambassadors, a State 
Governor and a former Governor, and a distinguished 
group of lawyers, bankers, businessmen and academic 
experts in international relations. The Honorable J. 
Reuben Clark, who was president of the Council 
from 1934 through 1938, was chiefly responsible for 
laying down the procedures and principles which have 
ever since governed the Council’s work. 

One of the first tasks was to get in touch with the 
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bondholders, who were invited to register their hold 
ings, without cost or obligation, so that they might 
be advised of any steps taken on their behalf. Lists 
were gradually built up and within a few years the 
Council had about 82,000 names of bondholders in 
its files. Meanwhile, negotiations were carried on 
with many of the defaulting governments. During 
the depression years, it was frequently necessary to 
agree to temporary arrangements, pending improve- 
ment in the debtor government’s situation. Since 
1940, the Council has usually negotiated permanent 
settlements. When it reaches an agreement with a 
debtor government, the latter makes a formal offer 
to the bondholders and the Council recommends that 
they accept it. The bondholders are free to accept 
or reject the offer as they see fit. Occasionally, when 
negotiations with the Council have been unsuccessful 
and a foreign government has made an offer to its 
creditors that seemed unfair and inadequate, the 
Council has felt compelled to advise the bondholders 
not to accept it. Fortunately, nearly all of these gov- 
ernments have later made better offers which the 
Council could recommend. 

Initial operations were financed by advances from 
a group of New York banks in response to a sugges- 
tion made by federal officials. Since the first years, 
the main source of income has been contributions from 
the investors who profited by the Council’s work. No 
contributions are requested until an acceptable offer 
of settlement is recommended. At that time, a small 
amount is deducted from the first payment made. 
Until recently, this was 1% of 1% of the face value 
of the bonds, but it has now been increased to 4% of 
1% or $2.50 per $1,000 bond. The Council’s oper- 
ating expenses are small because the Directors and the 
Executive Committee, most of them busy men with 
heavy responsibilities in other fields, give their time 
to the work as a public service. 

The Council keeps in close touch with the United 
States Government through liaison officers in the 
Department of State and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Each year it submits full financial 
statements to these agencies and it also gives them an 
opportunity to make comments before the election 
of new directors. No department of the Government, 
however, shares responsibility for its decisions or 
recommendations. The Council carries on its own 
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negotiations with foreign governments, but it could 
not have accomplished what it has accomplished with- 
out the effective help that it has received from the 
Department of State and American representatives 
abroad. 

In its negotiations, the Council has to consider the 
debtor government’s capacity to pay, and sometimes 
it is confronted by other considerations that make it 
difficult to obtain a satisfactory settlement. There is 
of course no way of compelling a government to 
honor its debts if it does not wish to do so. Fortunate- 
ly, most governments feel some sense of responsi- 
bility for their debts and appreciate the advantages 
of restoring their credit. The Council has invariably 
insisted upon the recognition of the full amount of 
the principal of the debt and has never recommended 
an offer that did not conform to this requirement. It 
has usually been necessary to agree to an extension 
of the maturity. It has been more difficult to obtain 
full recognition of back interest, which often reaches 
a great amount when the bonds have been in default 
for a long period. The Council has nevertheless al- 
ways insisted on some recognition of the arrears. 

Settlements have usually provided for the pay- 
ment of current interest at rates somewhat lower than 
those fixed in the original contract. The bonds often 
had coupon rates which seemed high by present day 
standards, and many governments have insisted that 
they could not resume service unless the rates were 
reduced. Except in cases of unusual hardship, there 
is of course no moral justification for not paying the 
interest that was originally promised the bondhold- 
ers, but as a practical proposition it has often seemed 
better from the bondholders’ standpoint to accept a 
settlement at a reduced rate than to permit the de- 
fault to continue indefinitely. Generally speaking, 
the new rates have varied from 3%, in the cases of 
the poorer debtors, to the original contract rate as in 
the case of Japan, which honorably resumed full 
service a few years after the war. 

One of the most important settlements was the 
London Agreement on German External Debts. 
After the war not only the German Federal Govern- 
ment but many Provinces and Cities and German 
corporations owed large sums to creditors in a score 
of foreign countries. Provisions for paying these, so 
far as the debtors were located in the territory of the 
Federal Republic, were worked out in a conference 
at London in 1952, in which the Council participated 
as the representative of the holders of government 
and government guaranteed dollar bonds. After 
very complicated negotiations, the general principles 
of a settlement were incorporated in the treaty be- 
tween the governments concerned. The Council had 
the task of applying these principles in a long series 
of negotiations with the German Federal Govern- 
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ment and its subdivisions and with a few corporate 
debtors whose loans had some form of government 
guarantee. This involved agreements with some 27 
different debtors. Negotiations are still continuing 
in two cases where the situation is complicated by 
special circumstances. 

Another example of the Council’s work is the 
settlement with Bolivia. Bolivia’s economic situation 
a few years ago was an exceedingly discouraging one, 
partly because of a terrific inflation. When the Gov- 
ernment embarked on a program of financial rehabili- 
tation, it decided, in spite of its financial difficulties, 
to resume payments on its foreign debt. In view of 
the desperate situation of the national finances, the 
Council agreed to recommend an arrangement under 
which very small payments of interest would be made 
for a few years, increasing gradually to a maximum 
of 3%. 

The Council’s first Report, for 1934, listed 41 
countries which had a total of more than $5,469,000,- 
000 bonds outstanding. Of these bonds nearly $2 
billion issued by 26 different countries were in de- 
fault. Inthe quarter century since 1934, the Council 
has negotiated with most of the defaulting govern- 
ments and has made permanent settlements with 20 
of them. The only important country that has made 
a settlement through another agency is Mexico, where 
an International Committee of Bankers had been 
working on the problem before the Council was or- 
ganized. The Council’s efforts have thus far led to 
a resumption of interest and sinking fund payments 
on bonds with a face value of more than $1,200,000,- 
000. Except in the cases of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and China, the settlements have been faithfully car- 
ried out by the debtor governments. 

The amount covered by the Council’s settlements 
is less than the amount reported in default in 1934 
because several governments bought up and repatri- 
ated considerable quantities of their bonds at low 
prices before resuming payments. The Council has 
vigorously condemned this practice and has pointed 
out that it is dishonest for a government to use in this 
way funds that it should be applying to service on the 
bonds. Fortunately, there seems to have been less 
of this practice in recent years. 

Today, only one non-communist country—Greece 
—is still in total default on its dollar bonds. The 
communist countries still owe dollar bondholders 
approximately $250 million. All of them are now 
in default, but some are making payments to other 
countries, usually in connection with trade agree- 
ments, and at least two or three have promised that 
they will make settlements with their dollar bond- 
holders when their financial situation permits. One 
of the main tasks that the Council undertook in 1933 
is thus not far from completion. 
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Negotiation of settlements however is not the only 
important aspect of the Council’s work. Every week 
it receives and answers many letters from bondhold- 
ers inquiring about the status of their bonds or seek- 
ing help in connection with them. The Council does 
not give advice about buying or selling and it never 
undertakes to act as the representative of individual 
bondholders, but it tells its correspondents about 
their rights under existing offers of settlement and 
gives them any other helpful available information. 
Though some of the defaulted bonds have passed 
into the hands of speculators, a large proportion is 
owned by the original purchasers or their heirs. Many 
of these are obviously people of very moderate 
means who do not have any other available source of 
information about their bonds and to whom a resump- 
tion of payments means a great deal. The Council 
also publishes from time to time a Report which has 





become one of the standard sources of information 
about the status of foreign dollar bonds. 

The Council’s work has helped to restore the value 
of the savings of many thousands of American in- 
vestors. At the same time, it has contributed to better 


international relations. Unpaid debts are always an 
unpleasant and troublesome influence in the relations 
between governments, especially where the creditors 
include large numbers of persons living in all parts 
of the country. The negotiation of agreements to 
resume payment, on a basis acceptable to both parties, 
is a service that is usually appreciated by the debtor 
government as well as the bondholders. The settle 
ments that have been made have helped to restore a 
better climate in international financial relations and 
have helped to make possible a resumption of lend 
ing, which is important at a time when many foreign 
countries need the aid of American capital in their 
development programs. 


Disarmament or Deterrence 


President Eisenhower’s appointment on July 29 
of a Boston lawyer, Charles A. Coolidge, to direct a 
study of “comprehensive and partial measures of 
arms control and reduction” underlined once again 
the importance of the disarmament program in United 
States foreign policy. Apparently the President, 
while he has supported the buiiding of a strong de- 
fense establishment as a deterrent against war, is con- 
vinced that an arms reduction agreement with the 
USSR would be the one most important and popular 
contribution to world peace which could be made by 
his Administration. The unprecedented appoint- 
ment in 1956 of Haroid Stassen to the post of Ad- 
visor on Disarmament with Cabinet status, was 
another indication of the President’s concern. Al- 
though largely the result of public pressure for in- 
creased Government efforts in this field, the appoint- 
ment also reflected the President’s belief that with 
the advent of nuclear warfare, national security can 
only be achieved through arms control. 

In the Kremlin and 10 Downing St., as well as in 
the White House, the leaders of governments of the 
present members of the “nuclear club” also are aware, 
apparently, that to initiate a nuclear war would be 
the height of absurdity. On his arrival in Moscow 
in February, Prime Minister Macmillan said: “I 
wish with all my heart this competition would cease. 
.... If we could channel all the energies which are 
at present devoted by both sides to the manufacture 
of armaments, both conventional and nuclear, what 
an upsurge there might be in the scale of production 
for peaceful purposes.” On the occasion of receiving 
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American Association for the United Nations; mem- 
ber Committee for World Development and World 
Disarmament.) 


the Lenin Peace Prize in May, Premier Khrushchev 
stated: “There is now no task more important than 
that of preserving and consolidating peace. . . . The 
last world war was a cruel lesson to millions of people 
throughout the world and we must do everything 
that this lesson shall not be forgotten by mankind.” 

The American public, even more articulate than 
its leaders on this issue, have pressed their Govern- 
ment to enter into serious disarmament negotiations. 
At the same time sections of the public have advo- 
cated that the funds released through measures of 
disarmament be used in a relentless and imaginative 
attack on the root causes of war: poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and injustice. Since 1950, conferences on 
these issues, held throughout the country and spon- 
sored by a variety of citizens’ groups, have indicated 
the public’s growing concern with U.S. disarmament 
policy. The Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the American Association for the 
United Nations, the National Council of Churches, 
the Federation of American Scientists, the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, the National Wo- 
men’s Conference of the American Ethical Union are 
among the groups most active in this program for 
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public education. Not only in the United States, but 
in other countries including Japan, the Scandinavian 
nations, India and Great Britain, there is a growing 
anxiety even greater than in the U.S. There is a 
fear that unless progress is made toward halting 
whatever missiles are left operative, survivors would 
wander in a desert of radioactive rubble. All the 
available evidence shows that no effective measures 
exist either for defense against the nuclear attack or 
for the protection of the civilian population. 

Faced with these frightful possibilities many au- 
thorities on international relations have become con- 
vinced that, since war is today an impractical instru- 
ment of foreign policy, its prohibition should be en- 
forced through world government or law. There are 
other experts, however, in the Defense Department, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and elsewhere, who 
argue that if weapons are restricted to the tactical 
atomic weapons and the much publicized but still 
illusory “clean bomb”, nuclear war can be limited to 
bearable proportions. But is it possible that the 
nuclear giants, like members of a major baseball 
league, will agree to such rules and regulations as 
though atomic war had overnight become some form 
of a macabre baseball game? Both President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev as well as other mili- 
tary authorities think not and have stated their con- 
viction that once atomic weapons are used, even if 
only small ones, the course of the conflict cannot be 
controlled. Yet the advocates of a limited war and 
small atomic weapons, continue to wage a vigorous 
campaign against a test ban agreement, and particu- 
larly against the cessation of underground tests neces- 
sary for the development of tactical weapons. In all 
probability a large section of the U.S. Congress at- 
tach considerable importance to this thesis of limited 
atomic war. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that our fantastically costly defense effort (more than 
76¢ of every dollar appropriated by Congress in 
recent years has gone to pay for past wars and the 
arms race), the outbreak of nuclear war will be un- 
avoidable, if not by deliberate design, then by “acci- 
dent” through human error, confusion of orders, and 
temporary mental aberration. 

Meanwhile, echoing the public’s concern, discus- 
sions in the United Nations’ Disarmament Commis- 
sion, the General Assembly, and in other internation- 
al meetings on these issues, have been taking place 
almost constantly since 1954. Although considerable 
advances have been made in clarifying techniques of 
enforcement and problems of negotiating various 
measures of this complex problem, mutual suspicion 
and fear have continued to prevent an East-West 
agreement. And in the absence of any disarmament 
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agreement, each of the two super powers continues 
its vast program of research and development in even 
more powerful means of mass destruction for fear that 
the other get ahead of it. And so the vicious circle 
continues. 

As a consequence, the arms race in missiles and 
other weapons of outer space goes on, creating weap- 
ons of a destructive power surpassing any known to 
man since “the fierce iron thunderbolt” of the ancient 
Indian epic poems. Thus, despite the never changing 
hopes for peace continually expressed by leaders of 
the nuclear powers, international tensions continue 
almost unabated and the world is repeatedly con- 
fronted with another “brink” as East-West conflicts 
over Formosa, Suez, Lebanon, and now Berlin, 
threaten to burst into full-scale war. And war in 
this age of push-button weapons would be a stagger- 
ing human catastrophe. Testimony at the recent 
Congressional hearings on the Biological and Envi- 
ronmental Effects of Nuclear War brought out that 
one “moderate” sized attack with hydrogen bombs 
would kill 6,089,000 people in the New York area, 
destroy about one quarter of our national popula- 
tion and devastate about one half of our homes. 
While retaliatory action would be authorized, mili- 
tary preparedness as a deterrent to war cannot pre- 
vent the devastation of a nuclear attack. Neither a 
policy of military preparedness nor of nuclear deter- 
rence provide any guaranty against nuclear war. His- 
tory shows, furthermore, that if continued too long, 
the deterrent policy can itself become the cause of 
war. This is because when the defense effort receives 
more and more emphasis as an instrument of foreign 
policy, the military gains a correspondingly greater 
influence in the conduct of international affairs. The 
still current talk of pre-emptive or preventive war is 
evidence enough of the dangerous trend in the di- 
rection of emphasizing military measures for the 
resolution of the international crisis. The recently 
announced agreements for the transfer by the U.S. 
to seven NATO allies of nuclear information and 
weapons designed for nuclear warheads is another 
danger signal. Unless this latest course of develop- 
ments is soon reversed, we are faced with the prospect 
of seeing nation after nation acquire the means for 
manufacturing and delivering nuclear weapons either 
through the transfer from a nuclear ally, or through 
independent research. The greater the spread of 
nuclear weapons and information, the greater are the 
prospects of “nuclear diplomacy” and the chances of 
nuclear war. 

It is urgent that Congress recognize the disastrous 
consequences of a continued reliance on the deterrent 
policy rather than disarmament to prevent the out- 
break of war. The chances of a nuclear attack, acci- 
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dentally initiated, are multiplied in approximate 
ratio to the number of countries possessing the bomb. 
The more who have atomic secrets, the harder it will 
be to control the bomb and the greater the possibility 
of mistakes. To quote Senator Humphrey, “Mental 
illness and emotional instability are characteristic of 
our times. Men who are in the very sensitive, highly 
important service of our country are under terrific 
strain . . . the more we promote the expansion of 
nuclear technology along with guided missiles, the 
more we shall have to rely upon the individual officer 
at a control post always being mentally stable who 
will never do anything which will jeopardize the 
peace of the world.” Isn’t it possible that as weapons 
become more automatically controlled, a misplaced 
finger on a single button could spell the end for all 
of us? As was brought out in a statement in the 
United Nations Security Council debate on measures 
to prevent surprise attack last summer, a flock of geese 
could, under certain conditions, be mistaken for in- 
coming missiles and retaliatory measures initiated 
before the error was discovered. Defensive war and 
the destruction of populations would thereupon be 
initiated—merely through accident. 


Does the possibility of such a disaster seem fan- 
tastic? There is evidence in the most ancient litera- 
ture extant, that a similar catastrophe may already 
have occurred. The Hindu epic, the “Mahabharata” 
for example, describes an advanced civilization which 
existed in the year 12,000 B.C. and which possessed 
missiles likened to “iron bolts . . . through which all 
members of the race became consumed to ashes.” 
According to the legend, in a war between opposing 
tribes, these forbidden magnetic weapons were em- 
ployed causing the cosmic forces of the earth’s atmos- 
phere to be affected and resulting in a series of catas- 
trophic earthquakes and floods. In the midst of the 
battle and chaos, the legendary island of Atlantis and 
its inhabitants were engulfed in the fiery lava and 
submerged in the rising waters. Whether this tale 
be fact or legend, its lesson is clear and valid. Today, 
faced with the possibility of such an Armegeddon, 
can we afford a fatalistic belief in the inevitability of 
another war or a cynical attitude toward the possibili- 
ty of disarmament? Not when our continued exist- 
ence may well depend on the understanding and 
determination with which we pursue East-West ne- 
gotiations for the settlement of political disputes and 
the control of armaments. Let us remember that the 
United Nations was founded to “save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war” and to “estab- 
lish a system for the regulation of armaments”. 
Isn’t it time the founding nations renewed their orig- 
inal faith in the goals of the U.N. Charter? A 
strengthened United Nations can be an effective 
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agency for the maintenance of peace if the peoples 
of the world will make it so. The establishment of 
an U.N. inspection system to supervise measures of 
disarmament would be a major step in this direction. 

What then is the status of the U.N. disarmament 
negotiations? Is there hope that these discussions, 
continuously deadlocked since the founding of the 
U.N., can finally be brought to a successful conclu- 
sion? Given continued public pressure, the prospects 
are encouraging that the current nuclear weapons 
tests negotiations will result in an international agree 
ment. When one considers that it has taken twelve 
years to reach agreement to negotiate this one spe 
cific aspect of the arms problem, and that the main 
techniques and problems of inspection have already 
been solved, the remaining procedural obstacles do 
not seem insurmountable. During the negotiations, 
which were initiated on October 31, 1958, the nuclear 
powers have without any formal] agreement, suspend- 
ed all tests for one year. It is significant that in 
these talks, the use of new negotiating procedures 
have reduced the area of conflict and simplified the 
complex problems. Specifically, the technical ques 
tions of the inspection system were negotiated at a 
separate meeting of scientists representing the three 
nuclear powers. The political issues, including voting 
procedures, the composition of the control commis- 
sion, and the nationalities of the inspection teams, are 
now being negotiated by diplomatic representatives, 
the U.S. being well represented by Ambassador J. 
Wadsworth. The principal problem remaining to 
be solved, concerns the question of on-the-site inspec- 
tion procedures for underground tests. If a solution 
to this question proves too difficult, the United States 
has proposed a first-step agreement for the suspen- 
sion of tests in the atmosphere and in outer space. 
However the ratification of a treaty for the suspen- 
sion of all tests would be an historic development, 
greatly encouraging world confidence in the possi- 
bilities of arms control, and promoting other measures 
of disarmament. Moreover, a test ban treaty would 
prevent or retard additional nations from perfecting 
nuclear weapons, retard the continued development 
of long range missiles and eliminate the health hazard 
from radioactive fallout. 

Technical discussion on another disarmament issue 
—methods to prevent surprise attack—were resumed 
last fall in Geneva and adjourned after a month of 
fruitless discussion. Failure to agree on a mutually 
satisfactory zone in which to initiate the “early warn- 
ing system” was the chief problem preventing prog- 
ress. However, in previous U.N. talks, agreement 
had been reached in principle on the necessity for 
aerial observation and ground inspection posts to be 
established progressively in selected zones to guard 
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against surprise attack and supervise the withdrawal 
of forces. Ground inspection is considered essential 
at all principal transportation centers. In addition, 
the U.S. has suggested that since missiles can now 
reach any part of the globe, inspection posts should 
be located at all missile launching sites. It is note- 
worthy, in this connection, that the current crisis over 
Berlin has helped to focus public attention on several 
plans to establish an inspection system in Europe. 
These include the Kennan proposal for disengage- 
ment of East and West forces in Europe; and the 
Rapacki Plan for the creation of a nuclear free zone 
in Europe and the mutual withdrawal of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces from East and West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

A third field for disarmament efforts which daily 
assumes greater significance concerns the control of 
objects designed for outer space. The launching of 
Sputnik I, the first earth satellite, in 1957, captured 
the imagination of the world. Yet with each new 
satellite that is placed in orbit, the basic problem of 
the exploration of outer space has deepened: shall 
the region be used for peace or war? As a conse- 
quence, many individuals, organizations and govern- 
ments, both within and without the U.N., have called 
for U.N. control to insure 1) the peaceful use, and 
2) the free use of outer space. 

They suggest that member nations of the U.N. 
renounce territorial claims to the region, that the 
U.N. itself declare title on behalf of the international! 
community, and that objects designed for outer space 
be supervised by the U.N. to insure their use for 
peaceful purposes. The 13th Assembly established 


an 18 member Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to report to the next U.N. ses- 
sion. The USSR, however, has boycotted the Ad 
Hoc Committee, since its request for parity of repre- 
sentation was unacceptable to the West. As a con- 
sequence, little progress is expected in this field until 
the membership problem is resolved. 

Since at the U.N., the initiation of a first measure 
of arms control is considered as a matter of greatest 
urgency, the 13th Assembly adopted an India-Yugo- 
slav resolution establishing a reorganized Disarma- 
ment Commission consisting of all 82 members of 
the U.N. Undoubtedly disarmament will be among 
the questions discussed during the exchange of visits 
between the President and Premier Khrushchev this 
fall. However, should the test ban talks reach a 
deadlock either at Geneva or at a meeting at “the 
summit”, the question will automatically be debated 
by the 82 member U.N. Disarmament Commission 
where an expression of world opinion should hasten 
East-West agreement. 

It would be too much to hope that we could estab- 
lish world law or universal disarmament by one 
stroke, or even by easy stages. But the first step— 
and the most important one—is the stopping of nu- 
clear tests. And this goal is certainly within our 
grasp. If both the Governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. will concentrate in good faith in achiev- 
ing this first goal, then all the rest can follow. Our 
Government must be left in no doubt that this is 
what the people want. “As President Eisenhower 
has said, “With the advent of nuclear weapons, there 
is no alternative to peace.” 


Leaders for Peace in the American Peace Society 


NUMBER THIRTY 
JOSEPH RIPLEY CHANDLER 


Journalist, Congressman 


A native of Kingston, Massachusetts, Joseph Rip- 
ley Chandler was born August 25, 1792. His father 
was also Joseph and his mother Saba (Ripley) 
Chandler. He was educated first in Kingston schools 
and for higher studies attended the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

After graduating there he conducted for a few 
years a “Seminary for Young Ladies” in Philadel- 
phia, but in 1 822, at the age of 30, he began what was 
to be his main life-work, journalism. He became 
editorial writer on the Gazette of the United States, 
the celebrated Federalist organ started in 1780 by 
John Fenno. Five years later, with two others, he 
purchased the Gazette, which was later merged with 
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the North American. This he edited until in 1847 
he had to resign because of ill health. 

During part of the same time, 1843 to 1849, he 
also edited Graham’s American Monthly Magazine 
of Literature, Art and Fashion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chandler had been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
and served until 1845, when, possibly because of his 
many and increasing journalistic duties, he found it 
difficult to attend Board meetings. He had been 
elected to the Board in 1829, the year after the So- 
ciety’s organization, among that group of 18 new 
members, which increased the number of Directors 
to forty. 

Mr. Chandler, in 1848, was elected the first Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the newly estab- 
lished Girard College in Philadelphia. In the same 
year he published an English Grammar, which was 
widely used. 
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During this period he was converted to Catholi- 
cism; and in 1849 he was elected to Congress as a 
Clay Whig. There he served for three terms. 

Some of the speeches delivered during those years 
were brilliant—notably those on religious tolerance. 

In the year 1858 Mr. Chandler was appointed by 
President Buchanan, Minister to the two Sicilies, 
where he served for two years. 

On his return Mr. Chandler devoted himself and 
his persuasive oratory to various reform movements, 
including world peace. He rendered notable service 
to the cause of prison reform. Indeed he was an 
American delegate to the International Prison Re- 
form Congress in London as late as 1872. 

At about the same time he retired from the Board 
of the American Peace Society he resigned from the 
editorship of Graham’s American Monthly, but the 
tenor of his public speeches and writings showed his 
continuing interest in many lines of better human 
relations. This work went on until he died, July 10, 
1880, at the ripe age of 98. 

He was definitely a leader for peace in the Society 
and out of it. 

Maser Soure Cay 


NUMBER THIRTY-ONE 
THOMAS DeWITT 


Clergyman, Author 


Born in Kingston, New York, in September 1791 
and dying in New York City in 1874, Dr. DeWitt’s 
life-span nearly coincided with that of Joseph Chand- 
ler. The work of both for the American Peace So- 
ciety, too, covered almost the same period. 

DeWitt was descended from a long line of Dutch- 








men who settled in Ulster County five generations 
before his birth. 

A brilliant young man, he first graduated from 
Union College and then, in 1812, from the Theo 
logical Seminary in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Immediately he began a pastorate in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Hopewell, New York, which 
continued for fifteen years when he was called to 
the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church in New York 
City. This was the Mother Church of the denom: 
nation in America, founded in 1640. 

The year before moving to New York he married 
a Miss Waterman of that city. 

Recognized in early manhood as a brilliant per 
sonality, he matured to become, in later life, an 
acknowledged scholar with an extraordinary com 
mand of classic and modern languages. 

For thirty years he was a trustee of Rutgers Col 
lege, 1840-1870. 

Meanwhile, the American Peace Society had been 
for some time circulating to ministers of all denomi 
nations peace leaflets. One of these suggested that 
all pastors in the country should hold special peace 
services at least once a year—preferably about Christ 
mas time—and contribute to the cause. 

Dr. DeWitt must have been made well acquainted 
with the Society and its objects. In 1846 he accepted 
the office of Vice-President in the Society, adding the 
weight of his personality and influence to that dedi 
cated movement. 

Among his other interests was Columbia College 
in New York, of which he became a Trustee in 1858; 
he was, too, one of the earliest members of the Coun 
cil of the University of the City of New York. 

Dr. DeWitt’s literary output was considerable and 
included much about Dutch history and literature. 
He died at the ripe age of 83. 

Maser Soure Cau 
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Francois DUVALIER 


President of the Republic of Haiti since his inauguration on 
October 22, 1957, Francois Duvalier was born in Port-au-Prince, 
the capital city, on April 14, 1907. After completing the 
classical course at the Lycée Nacional in 1928 he went on to re- 
ceive his doctorate in medicine at the Faculty of Medicine of 
Haiti in 1934. He served at the Hospital of St. Francis de 
Sales in 1934 and 1935 and as a consultant at the Emélie Ségui- 
neau Clinic from 1936 to 1943. He instigated a campaign 
against yaws and malaria, and authored many medical papers and 
articles on social problems. Gradual Evolution of Voodoo was 
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publisted in 1944. Through his crusade against Haiti’s greatest 
enemy, the yaws, he became well known and respected through- 
out the country, even in the hinterlands where the inhabitants are 
almost entirely illiterate. 

Duvalier began his service for the government of Haiti in 
1946 when he became Director of the National Public Health 
Service. He also became Secretary of Labor, but in 1950 when 
General Paul E. Magloire entered the presidency of the country 
by force, Duvalier returned to private life and began opposing 
the new regime. Because of his efforts he was forced under- 
ground, but succeeded in preparing himself for the day when 
Magloire would relinquish control. That opportunity came with 
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the resignation of Magloire on December 12, 1956. In the 
political disorder which followed, a new election law emerged 
which fixed the terms of the presidency to end in 1963 and in 
a peaceful election unprecedented for the country Duvalier 
was chosen. 

Like many other countries of Latin America, Haiti’s problems 
are many, but most of them appear to be secondary to the eco- 
nomic. The tourism which was planned to help the dollar 
situation never developed on a scale as planned and there was 
difficulty in finding markets for the limited agricultural output. 
According to the New York Times, (April 6, 1958) the gov- 
ernment is now succeeding in attracting foreign capital for long 
term economic development which would include new hotel, air- 
port, shopping center, new housing, flour mills and expansion 
of the banana industry. It was reported earlier by the Times 


that about 60,000 tourists visited Haiti during 1957. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Export-Import Bank have 
come to the rescue of Haiti’s faltering economic situation. Much 
remains to be done and much remains to be seen concerning the 
economic, political and social conditions of the country. 

Duvalier is a highly cultured man of scholarly pursuits, particu- 
larly in the fields of anthropology and Haitian ethnology. He 
is married and is the father of three daughters and a son. In 
his inaugural address he spoke eloquently of liberty for all 
Haitians and the fact that the new constitution was an instrument 
which would “embody the principles which define evolutionary 
societies.” With its 90 percent illiteracy, Haiti is certainly in 
the beginnings of its evolutionary stages even though it was second 
to the United States in making its appearance as a republic in 
this hemisphere. 











WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 











(Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following publica- 
tions for items used in this column: Venezuela Up-to-date, Arab 
News and Views, Canadian Weekly Bulletin, Department of State 
Foreign Policy Briefs, Georgetown University Law Center “The 
Nuclear-Space Law Institute”, Ghana Today, Austrian Informa- 
tion, News of Morocco, Information Services of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, France Actuelle, The Asia Bulletin, A News Release 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology) 

Peace PaLace 

Mr. A. Schipper, Secretary of the Peace Palace Library in 
The Hague, The Netherlands escorted the Editor of World Affairs 
through the fine library, this July. References were found to 
members of our Board of Directors who have written articles 
connected with International Law. Time permitted only a quick 
survey. Taking Dr. Charles G. Fenwick as an example, citings 
were found of more than fifty of his articles from WORLD 
AFFAIRS and from the American Journal of International Law. 


Preuistroric City DiscovERED 


The remains of a prehistoric city, believed to date back to 1000 
B. C., have been discovered on the Katharine Mountain near 
Bleiburg on the Austro-Yugoslav border. The first excavations 
produced earthworks, the remains of pottery, bones and teeth 
of animals, bronze ornaments and houses. 


GRANT FOR RESEARCH 


A grant of $5,000 has been granted by the Creole Foundation 
to the University of Florida’s School of Agriculture to establish 
a working relationship with the Central University in Caracas, 
The Creole Foundation was established by the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation to support educational, scientific and cultural activi- 
ties in Venezuela. The University of Florida will provide techni- 
cal assistance in the organization of an agricultural research 
program at Venezuela’s largest university, with particular emphasis 
on fruits and vegetables, 


Ciry FoR THE BLIND 


Over 100 houses, reserved for the blind and their families, 
have been built in Casablanca. This area, where no outside traffic 
is permitted, is known as Lalla Yacout, or the City for the Blind. 
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Occupants of the city are selected according to the number of 
women and young children who depend on them. Workshops 
and recreation rooms will also be provided to prevent inactivity 
and boredom among the city’s inhabitants. 
Tue Inpian STEEL TRAINING AND EpucaTIONAL PRoGRAM 
Program IN STEP (Indian Steel Training and Educational 
Program) was organized in 1957 and has been carried out through 
the cooperation of major steel companies and educational institu- 
tions throughout the US. Thus far 197 Indian engineers have 
been trained in the US and returned to supervisory positions in 
India. The American steel industry, through the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, has recently made possible the training of 100 
Indian engineers for the next three years. 


REVOLUTIONARY FLouR MILuLInG PRocEss 


A Lebanese chemist, Mr. Tewfik Zackaria, has been granted 
a US patent on his revolutionary flour milling process, named 
“Proto”. This process, described as being beneficial for several 
types of people suffering from protein deficiency, is reported 
capable of increasing the protein content of bread or other 
cereal products from the usual maximum of 159% to the remark- 
able high of 54%. 
Spain Buys $7,000,000 or Syrian CoTTon 

Syria has negotiated a $7,000,000 sale of 12,000 tons of cotton 
to Spain. According to the U.A.R. Ministry of Economy, this 
sale opened the Spanish market to Syrian cotton for the first time 
in modern history. 


Jorpan EsrapiisHes GEoLocicaL SurRvEY DEPARTMENT 


The US Operations Mission has announced that it will spend 
$90,000 in Jordan toward the establishment of a geological survey 
department to supervise mineral, oi] and subterranean prospecting. 


Pusiic HEALTH RESEARCH IN INDIA 

A new Laboratory of the Central Public Health Engineering 
Research Institute was recently opened at Nagpur. The work of 
the Institute will include water supply problems, sewage, drain- 
age collection, hygienic disposal of refuse and proper utilization 
of waste products obtained during processes used in the purifica- 
tion of water, sewage and trade-wastes. 
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CABLE-CAR SUBWAY FOR HAIFA 

The world’s first “cable-car subway” is now in operation in 
Haifa. This unique subway solves the transport difficulty which 
has long troubled the 200,000 inhabitants of this Mediterranean 
port—the problem of getting speedily from one of Haifa’s three 
principal sectors to another, since Mount Carmel blocked the 
way. The cable-car subway now makes a run in six minutes that 
formerly took half an hour by bus, The cars are about 50 feet 
long and 8 feet wide and carry 165 passengers. Drawn by cable 
up and down inclines and through a tunnel, normal speed is 
25 mph. 


FrencH Train-TELEPHONE SERVICE 

Since June passengers on express trains between Paris and Lille 
have been able to make and receive phone calls to or from 
anywhere in the world. The French National Railroads hope 
to offer this service on other main lines in France. 


TRADITIONAL SULTAN REsToRED AT FEs 

The “Sultan of Tolbar” has declared his intention to restore 
his Royal Camp in the forest near Fes, Morocco, There he will 
be attended by his Cabinet, including his Minister of Quarrels 
and his Minister of Thunder, Lightning and Tourism. The prin- 
cipal function of His Royal Government will be amusement. 

Ever since the 17th century when the Alaouite Dynasty came 
to power, allegedly through the help of the students of Karaouy- 
ine University, the students there have held this annual celebra- 
tion and carnival. In recent years this tradition has been neg- 
lected. This year H. M. King Mohammed V decided to revive 
it as part of the “Cultural Fortnight”, stressing the artistic and 
cultural features. 


New University 1x Canapa 

York University, a new institution of higher education, will 
open its doors in the autumn of 1960 as a direct affiliate of the 
University of Toronto, The new university will offer a three- 
year general course leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree, which 
will be granted under the University of Toronto. The site for 
the new university has not yet been selected. 


OperaTionaL Aspects oF US Foreicn Poticy 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has contracted with 
Syracuse University’s Maxwell Graduate School to carry out a 
study of “The Operational Aspects of US Foreign Policy”. This 
will include a comprehensive reappraisal of US foreign policy 
and the role of the US in world affairs. 


VENEZUELAN Is WOMAN OF THE YEAR 

Miss Cecilia Pimental of Caracas, Venezuela, was chosen this 
year for the Woman of the Americas Award by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of United Women of America for her outstanding 
contribution in the field of leprosy and lepers rehabilitation. Miss 
Pimentel, who is also a distinguished pianist and writer, is known 
as the “‘Lepers’ Angel of South America”. 


INTERNATLONAL SCHOOL OF EcoNnoMics AND COMMERCE 

An International School of Economics and Commerce has been 
established in Tangier, under the auspices of the Moroccan 
government. The new school, whose cost is estimated at a half 
million dollars, will be available to students from Morocco as 
well as from other African countries. 


Vienna’s St. STEPHAN CATHEDRAL 600 YEARs OLD 

St. Stephan’s Cathedral celebrates a double anniversary this 
year. Six hundred years have passed since the laying of the 
corner stone of the Cathedral’s nave and since the foundation 


of the Vienna Cathedral Chapter. 
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CLEVELAND INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


A group of 70 youth leaders and social workers from 17 
countries in Europe and the Middle East have arrived in the 
US for a four-month program of study, work and participation 
in American family life sponsored by the Cleveland, Ohio, Inter- 


national Program. This is a voluntary citizens’ enterprise to 


4 
promote mutual understanding between the people of the US 


and other countries. 


SERLIN MeEpIcAL CENTER 


Plans for a $15 million modern medical center in Berlin com- 
bining the latest features of a medical treatment, teaching and 
research center have been announced. Funds for the project 
will be provided by a joint arrangement between the US De- 


partment of State and the city of Berlin. 


Atomic ENercy AGREEMENT WitrH Vier NAM 


The US and Vict Nam have signed an agreement for coopera- 
tion for research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Under 
the agreement the US will furnish Viet Nam information on the 
design, construction and operation of nuclear research reactors. 
and their use in research, development and engineering projects. 
in addition, the agreement authorizes the lease of up to 6 
kilograms of U-235 for use in research reactors. 


NucLear-Space Law InstTiruTE AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


A permanent Institute for the study of nuclear energy law 
and outer space law has recently been established at Georgetown 
University. The Institute will conduct intensive, continuing 
research into the local, national and international legal problems 
arising out of the peaceful and military uses of nuclear energy 


lems are $0 


and the exploration of outer space. These legal prob 
intimately related to various political, economic and technological 
factors that their resolution cannot reasonably be expected through 
the use of legal research techniques alone. The Institute will, 
whenever necessary, call upon the faculties of all university 
schools and departments and thus bring a university-wide, inter- 
disciplinary approach to bear upon the legal problems of the 


nuclear-space age. 


IRag To Burtp Move. ViLuacEs 

Premier Karim Kassem of Iraq recently laid the foundation 
stone of the first of several thousand model villages to be built 
throughout Iraq. The first village, now rising near Baghdad, will 
have one hundred houses, a school, a clinic, a modern market 


and a social center. 


First ArAap SEDAN TO BE PropucED 


The first Arab-made passenger automobile will leave the assem- 
bly line in September 1959. 


Tourists In VENEZUELA ALLowED Driver’s PERMIT 


The issuance of drivers’ licenses to Caracas visitors has been 
greatly simplified by two recent measures of the Venezuelan 
trafic authority. Tourists may obtain a courtesy driver’s permit 
for the duration of their tourist card or tourist visa. For visitors 
with transient visas, usually issued to business travelers, a regular 
driver’s license good for three years may be obtained. 


PorTUGUESE DECORATION TO Dr. THORNING 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, a Director of the American Peace 
Society and an Associate Editor of World A ffairs, has been awarded 
Portugal’s highest national decoration, “The Military Order of 
Christ”. 
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Dream and Reality—Aspects of American Foreign Policy, by 
Louis J. Halle. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xx, 327, $5.00) 


Mr. Halle worked in the Department of State for a number 
of years, during which he was assigned to the National War 
College, and was then made a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff in the Office of the Secretary of State. He was Research 
Professor at the University of Virginia, in the Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Since 1956 he has been a 
professor at the Graduate Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

This book is the result of lectures given for students and is 
arranged into twenty-five parts, convenient for thoughtful read- 
ing. The attitudes of idealists and realists, in providing the bases 
for foreign policies, have been brought side-by-side and the con- 
sequences observed. Sources investigated are given in detail and 
quotations freely used. Graphic analysis has been based on knowl- 
edge gained through practical experience as well as research. 
Our country’s problems were used to illustrate what questions 
are common to all governments. 

lhis author starts with our first notions of being isolated 
from European political affairs. Here is the idea pervading 
American minds through several breaks and reverses, not to be 
ended until the last ten years. Misconception of geographic 
separation and supposed security held sway with strategists as 
well as those who honestly felt we were living in a world apart. 
The Monroe Doctrine comes in for a close look, as regards its 
forcing a division between two hemispheres; and it is found to be 
supporting liberation movements on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We are looking at our inward struggle between realistic strategy 
and human impulse. Latin America is another place where those 
who look deeply and the superficial thinkers split our foreign 
policy plans. There is examination of the thinking which delayed 
us, but brought the United States into both World Wars. It is 
contended that true peace did not follow either of these struggles, 
and this is well supported. 

Mr. Halle has utilized our acceptance of control in the Philip- 
pine Islands to draw an illustration of cause and effect in the con- 
duct of nations, He interspersed that cycle of events with our 
activities regarding the “Open Door” in China. A path has 
been drawn from 1898 to 1941, and the war with Japan. Only 
a step from there to the Korean War, which may be connected 
with these other events. 

Dream and Reality studies human nature, with its wisdoms and 
legends, striving for a proper place in international relationships. 
The book is so well developed and attractively composed that 
it is worth reading for anyone interested in diplomatic inter- 
course between nations. There may be points of disagreement 
on historical theories, but it must be admitted that the author’s 
thinking is keen. A. J. Maxwe.. 
Will Clayton, A Short Biography, by Ellen Clayton Garwood. 

(Austin, University of Texas, 1958. Pp. 164, $3.00) 

The daughter of Will Clayton has not only written a succinct 
and well-edited short biography of her father’s career to date— 


but she has helped to keep alive subjects of vital interest to him 
and to us, 
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Once upon a time a man of Persia said, “We are no other 
than a moving row of magic shadow shapes that come and go, 
hither and thither moves and checks, and slays, back into the 
closet lays.” How well those words describe the coming and 
going into oblivion of men who appear and disappear in our 
Nation’s capital. And how their ideas are lost. 

But it has not been so of Will Clayton, a tall handsome man 
from Texas, who appeared in Washington already famed as a 
successful international cotton broker, perhaps the greatest in 
the world. His success in international business, his belief that 
the economic life of the United States depends on a policy of 
“free trade” with other nations, and his plan for bringing us 
together with other nations in what has become known as the 
Marshall Plan appealed to our State Department heads and caused 
him to be drafted into the work of that Department, where he 
soon established a reputation along international lines. 

But Clayton’s name and fame might gradually have dimmed 
as in the case of other bright lights that have come to Washington, 
had it not been for this short biography so ably written. 

While her story of her father could have been done in the 
fulsome phrase, the author stopped short of this and has even 
pointed gently to characteristics that made him human. 

Will Clayton still has some years in which to battle for his 
“free trade ideas” or bolster up the Marshall Plan. To keep him 
in the foreground has evidently been the purpose of this loval 
daughter and she has succeded in such a way as to make the reader 
want for more about Will Clayton. 

Husron THompson 


Crisis Diplomacy: A History of U.S. Intervention Policies and 
Practices, by D, A. Graber. (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1959. Pp. xviii, 402, $6.75) 

This is a dramatic story of the practice of intervention by the 
United States set side by side with the proclaimed principle of 
non-interventicn. In a world in which there is, or has been 
until of late, no international organization for the maintenance 
of Jaw and order, each state has taken the Jaw into its own 
hands and in the interest of its own national security has inter- 
vened in the domestic or foreign affairs of another state. Obvi- 
ously this is only possible for a powerful state in its relations 
with a much weaker one; and the question before the author 
of this provocative volume is to decide when such interventions 
have been justifiable. We announce that our policy is a policy 
of non-intervention, but does the policy square with the practice? 

If it is difficult at times to follow the argument, the reader 
need not be surprised. For an act of intervention is necessarily a 
lawless act; a decision taken by the individual state in its own 
interest, not a decision of the community or a collective group, 
nor the decision of an international court of justice representa- 
tive of the community. The fact that intervention may on 
occasion be justified as an act of self-defense for want of adequate 
measures of redress or of protection through the agencies of the 
community does not modify the essentially lawless character of 
the act. The hope of the future would seem to lie in the substitu- 
tion of collective action for individual intervention; and it could 
be wished that the author had put greater emphasis upon this 
essential rule of law rather than have treated it more or less 
as another form of intervention. 
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All students of the foreign policy of the United States will 
read the volume with profit, whether or not they can accept at 
all times the conclusions of the author. The volume appears 
under the auspices of the Center for the Study of American 
Foreign Policy at the University of Chicago, and it is preceded 
by an introductory note by Professor Morgenthau. 


C. G. Fenwick 


D Day. The Sixth of June, 1944, by David Howarth. (New 
York & London, McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. 251, $4.95) 


This book is by a young Londoner who served first as a BBC 
war correspondent and later in the navy. One of his previous 
books was flagged by the Book of the Month Club. He writes 
with ease, vividness, and interest. 

It is the ilk of so many that we have had the past few years, 
attempting to give the average, not expert, reader a concept of 
activities surrounding a historically important event—such as D 
Day, June 6, 1944. It therefore differs from what Eisenhower, 
Montgomery, and Bradley have written on the subject. It does 
attempt to reflect the important incident in some detail but 
also adds something of what went before to frame the facts in 
the flow of history. 

The story is told by American paratroops on the west flank, 
British paratroops on the east flank, Americans who landed on the 
Cherbourg peninsula, Americans who landed on terrible “Omaha” 
beach, and by British who landed on beaches designated as 
Sword, Gold, and Juno. We even learn what a farmer by an 
airfield heard and saw and thought, and how a coast watcher 
reacted. There is little of the high level consideration, little of 
the tactics and strategy with which the writing generals have 
been concerned, and the purely military historians. This is a 
book of common men told for common men, therefore exciting 
and adventurous. For adding intelligibility to the experiences 
of these men, there are some maps, a goodly number of pictures, 
and a slight indication of what the formations and the plans 
were, although on “Omaha” “not one of the plans was fulfilled,” 
and there ic was only “blind tenacity and the last shreds of 
courage” that eventually conquered, if not what he calls “an 
exceptional self-confidence” which gave the Americans “ir- 
resistible momentum.” 

The tales told here are tales of the fights of small units, shot 
half to pieces and still in the aggregate completing the job. A 
British brigadier drove through with one-tenth of his men. The 
101st Airborne of the Americans worked with only 1,000 of 
2,200 on their feet. A British colonel found himself on land 
with only 150 of his 750 men, but still fiercely attacked a 
German battery and took it, when only 22 of 200 Germans 
could rise to surrender. An American parachute general led 
“a few dozen riflemen” to their objectives. There were losses, 
heavy losses. Many of the details and much of the planning 
worked out to paint the big picture as it was hoped to be painted. 

What then is the real significane here? It does show the 
agonies and the sacrifices that follow when nations attempt to 
arbite their differences by battle. It does show the value of 
careful preparation and training for battle. It does show that 
there are occasions where outrageous force can only be conquered 
by overwhelming force and by the natural or the inspired 
willingness of individual men. Mere policy at the head of the 
state: mere brains at the head of the staff: mere equipment and 
supply: these are not enough. What is ultimately needed is a firm 
conviction that threats of expansive and progressive forceful 
domination cannot be wished aside, but must be met head on 
with realism and practicality. Evpripce Copy 
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Decision for China: Communism or Christianity, by Paul K. T. 
Sih. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1959. Pp xxiv, 
86, bibliography, footnotes, index, $4.50) 

In this volume a Chinese scholar, diplomat, educator and above 
all a convinced and devoted Catholic writes of China in terms 


c 
and of exhortation to his co-religionists to take advantage of the 
opportunity which he envisages for Christianity, especially tl 
Roman Catholic Church, now to win the minds and hearts an 
save the souls of hundreds of millions of people who at this 
moment are victims of or are menaced by Communism 
of China and China’s neighbors. 

Addressed primarily to the subject of missionary effort and 
the problem of clarifying its objectives, improving its methods 
and making it effective, the book contains information and in- 
terpretation which may well be considered by any one concerned 
with knowing and understanding the whence, where and _pos- 
sible whither of China in the struggles which now prevail, both 
internally and externally, there. It is, by no means comprehen- 


sive as regards the forces, only some of which are spiritual, 
that enter into and are operating in those struggles. 


StanLey K. Hornpeck 


Defense of the Middle East, by John C. Campbell. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 392, bibliography, index, 
$5.09) 

This work is based on the discussions of a study group formed 
under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations to con- 
sider U.S. policy toward the Middle East. Mr, Campbell, their 
Director of Political Studies, undertook to weld the often diver- 
gent opinions of these scholars and experts into a unified presenta- 
tion which would offer at least some guidelines, and at the same 
time sum up the record of American political effort in the 
Middle East. His book achieves both of these aims, and very 
little more, for the simple reason that not enough stability exists 
in the area to permit a consistent policy. Being irrevocably com- 
mitted to the continuation of Israel, the United States cannot 
possibly be right in its Middle Eastern policy. The author charts 
the Arab-Israel conflict without showing any particular bias, his 
only suggestion that we take the lead in an international effort 
through the UN to solve the dispute. His pious hope is that 
a new generation will move away from the dilemma; the injustice 
done the Arabs does not really matter where there are larger 
issues, 

The author makes neither final nor reasonably firm recom- 
mendations, but he does offer ten specific guidelines. These are: 
disposition of American forces close enough to keep the balance 
favorable in the Middle East, abandonment or at Jeast curtail- 
ment of the Eisenhower Doctrine as inapplicable to the area, 
flexibility to combat subversion, stronger support for the northern 
tier states, better relations with the Arabs, acceptance of neutral- 
ism (or non-alignment), strong restatements of American non- 
interference in the affairs of Middle Eastern nations, an Arab- 
Israel settlement, stringless economic aid, and restoration of West- 
ern unity. None of these guidelines is new, nor is there any 
suggestion in the book as to new ways of reaching out to the 
Middle East and drawing it into the Western democratic frame- 
work. It would seem, therefore, that there is no such thing as 
a “defense of the Middle East”. The book reads throughout 
like a symposium; many issues are raised for discussion, but solu- 
tions are not attempted; that would not be gentlemanly or diplo- 
matic. The progress of American policy in the Middle Fast 
since this book was published suggests that the same type of 
muddled, retrograde thinking still dominates our officials. 

WiLuiaM SPENCER 
George Washington University 
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Differential Fertility in Brazil, by J. V. D. Saunders. (Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. x, 90, $3.50) 


The inspiration for this study is the thesis that a nation’s 
social, political, and economic future is determined in large mea- 
sure by the fertility of its human population, The book is a 
demographic analysis of the various segments of Brazil’s present 
population, comparing Brazil’s birth rate and fertility ratio with 
various other countries. In each case, Brazil ranks fourth. Aver- 
ages assembled from governmental reports, coupled with its pop- 
ulation increase of 198% between 1900 and 1950, indicate that 
the country’s population will pass the 100 million mark before 
the turn of the century. Important factors contributing to this 
potential increase include the salient factors that the country 
contains one-half of South America’s land mass and one-half 
of the total population of that continent. 

For the sociologist and demographer, this work is a valuable 
addition to the Latin American roster. 

B. C. Heprick 

Assistant Director 

School of Inter-American Studies 
University of Florida 

Gainesville 


Disarmament, A Study Guide and Bibliography on the Efforts of 
the United Nations, by Yves Collart. (The Hague, The Neth- 
erlands, Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. Pp. 110, 80 cents) 


Printed by one of the finest scholastic presses in Europe, edited 
with irreproachable scholarly form throughout, priced at a bargain 
rate, and sponsored by very worthy organizations, this book is a 
bargain. The French and English texts are matched throughout 
with extraordinary ingenuity. 

As a broader treatment of its subject matter, however, the study 
guide is a little too complicated for the American undergraduate 
and much too simple for the sophisticated adult student of the 
subject. The Soviet material is represented by less than one full 
page of news pamphlets. Asian contributions are ignored alto- 
gether. No material is used from Japan, China, Africa, Latin 
America or Australia, though a little more research would have 
revealed commentary material of high importance from the over- 
looked third of the world. The author has done so well with 
this preliminary and over-narrow definition of his subject that 
one can only hope he will be reassigned the topic with more 
material to make the bibliography representative if not complete. 

His text is intelligently and narrowly a description of the 
formal U.N. efforts in the field. Clearly written, it, like the 
bibliography, could profitably be enlarged in future editions. 

Pau M. A. LINEBARGER, 
S.A.1.S. of Johns Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


The Dragon’s Seed, by Robert S. Elegant. (New York, St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 319, index, $4.95) 


The author is a press correspondent, has really studied the 
communities from and regarding which he reports, and in this 
book writes effectively about the Chinese in the countries of 
South East Asia and their potential influence in the now global 
conflict between the Communist world and the “free” world. 
Of the communities of which he gives account he reports with 
most detail regarding the situation and developments in Malaya 
and most reliably regarding the social and cultural characteris- 
tics of the Overseas Chinese and their role in the economics of the 
countries in which they reside. 

In attempting to generalize regarding the political responses, 
actual or prospective, of the more than twelve million widely 
scattered Overseas Chinese, he ventures into what is at best a 
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reasoned guessing. True, all Chinese are “pro-China.” But as 


between Nationalist China and Communist China, the Chinese 
abroad are today no less divided in their views and inclinations 
than are their relatives in the homeland; and, in the light of 
increasing knowledge of what goes on in mainland China, there 
is warrant for believing that, if given a free choice, a majority 
of all Chinese, both those “overseas” and those in China, would 
vote against the Communist régime. 

The Overseas Chinese are indeed seed of the Dragon; but 
they stem from the old, the traditional, the indigenously Chinese 
pre-1949 Dragon, not the new, the cross-bred, Communist-dom- 
inated and Soviet-serving Dragon which, devouring its own peo- 
ple, now prowls and forages with the Russian bear.—In any 
approach, whether that of specialist or of layman, that fact should 
be kept in mind. 

However, Communist agents, extolling the alleged virtues of 
the new China, are hard at work among these sons of the old. 
It is important that the Overseas Chinese not be drawn into the 
Communist orbit. There is need that the West so act in rela- 
tions with and regarding them that their political evolution and 
alignment be toward and on the side of the free world. Mr. 
Elegant is vividly aware of these facts and he deals cogently 
with the why and the what of them. 

SranLEy K. HornsBeck 


Ethics in a World of Power. The Political Ideas of Friedrich 
Meinecke, by Richard W. Sterling. (Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 318, bibliography 
p. 301-316, index, $6.00) 


In considering the work of Meinecke as a whole, political 
ideas together with political attitudes, Mr. Sterling has added a 
dimension to the philosophy and the history of politics. The 
book is a history of culture, a political history, a history of phi- 
losophy as seen through the life of Meinecke. The German 
scholar, we are told, was deeply imbued with Deutschtum but he 
had his own idea of it. 

Meinecke is best known for his work on the Raison d’état. 
He retraced not merely its history, but its meaning and the vari- 
ations of the meaning, the role it played in the making of 
history and the consequences of such a role. Yet he rejected the 
idea itself. The work ends with the words, quoted on page 232: 

“The statesman must carry both the State and God in his 

heart if he is to prevent the demon which he cannot wholly 

exorcize from everwhelming him.” 

In other words he rejects the principle which from Machiavelli 
to our times has assumed that the raison d’état is, of nature and 
necessity, something which is always superior to morality, a 
principle which has been shared not only by its apologists but 
even by some of its critics, Croce, for instance, who assumed 
that moral relativism—which I would call the imperative sub- 
jective variations of moral behavior—demands the morality of 
the raison d’état to be considered in itself, apart and above other 
aspects of morality. 

Mr. Sterling well sees that Meinecke’s Deutschtum was basic- 
ally unrealistic: in thinking that it was to be a synthesis of 
Goethe and Bismarck, Meinecke misunderstood both. Longevity 
gave Meinecke the trial and the bitter lonely triumph of finding 
himself right in a Germany which had been wrong. There is 
more humanity in his idea or hope of Deutschtum than in many 
humanitarian elaborations. Mr. Sterling’s book in this sense is 
a homage to a great and rare man. 

RENzo SERENO 
School of Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Evolution of a Conservative, by William Henry Chamber- 
lin. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1959. Pp. vii, 295, 
index, $4.50) 

Born in Brooklyn, educated in Quaker schools, soon “a con- 
vinced sympathizer with the Soviet regime”, William Henry 
Chamberlin was and is a man inclined to appraise people and 
causes first by their prospectuses and later by their practices. 
Twelve years of sojourn in the Soviet Union convinced both 
him and his Russian-born wife that Moscow-made “Communism” 
is a snare and a delusion; and long years of observing and cogi- 
tation since then, in Japan, in Western Europe and in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, have made of him not only a convinced 
“conservative” but a declaring believer that “the one hundred 
years from the fall of Napoleon to the outbreak of the first 
world war was the Golden age of Western Civilization” (p. 272). 

In this book, which is in substantial part a “sequel” to his 
The Confessions of an Individualist (1940), Mr. Chamberlin 
tells how this came about and to what it adds up. 

Easy to read—the whole of it. Instructive—both for “liberals” 
and for “conservatives.” Extremely interesting—a chapter (fif- 
teen) entitled “An American Conservative Manifesto”; also, a 
listing (on pp. 271-272) of “things I most heartily detest.” 
Helpful in many contexts—political, economic and social—one 
may hope. 

SranLey K. Hornpeck 


The Foundations of Capitalism, by Oliver C. Cox. Foreword 
by Harry Elmer Barnes. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. viii, 500, no index, $7.50) 

This is a sociologist’s view of economic phenomena, which are 
to be examined further in two more projected volumes. This 
volume is primarily a history of what the author terms a capitalist 
form of government and society in Venice, Florence, Genoa and 
the Hanseatic League; in Amsterdam, the cities of the fairs, kon- 
tors, staples and emporia; the advent of mercantilism, the British 
nation and the industrial revolution, Over this large area of 
human activity the author marshals a wide range of data to 
demonstrate that the merchant has consistently influenced the 
growth of freedom in government and religion, that the system 
he creates makes for expansion beyond national borders. He 
asserts that capitalism “tends to decline and decay as opportunity 
for such expansion recedes or becomes limited.” Yet he attributes 
to capitalism such “preeminent cultural gains for mankind” as 
unification of the world into a system of national interdepen- 
dence, liberation of the human mind from the fetters of religious 
mysticism, banishment of fear and hostility toward persons of 
other societies, faith in the efficacy of science and technology, 
growth of democracy, and the feasibility of organizing the world 
in the interest of human welfare. 

Professor Cox has brought together a fascinating collection 
of facts by rigidly empirical research. He traces for 1200 years 
the effect of commerce and trade on the current society and 
implies that they gave character to that society. The interplay 
of business and government has not hitherto been so closely 
viewed as a historical fact. To the reviewer this intimate study 
of the effect of “capitalism” on the social and political order 
somewhat everemphasizes the assumption of an “ism” as a con- 
cept. It may as reasonably be held that it has been as much the 
techniques of the trader as the trader as a class that have per- 
meated and given new outlooks and objectives to the society of 
which he has always been a social, cultural and economic art. 

Denys P. Myers 


Germany and the East-West Crisis, by William S. Schlamm. 
(New York, David McKay, 1959. Pp. ix, 237, $3.95) 


Mr. Schlamm herewith surveys some of the more critical 
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aspects of the current state of relations between the West and the 
USSR, and points up three important factors which he feels 
are not adequately considered by our policy makers. Firstly, 
Mr. Schlamm believes that the present defensive policy of “con- 
tainment” of communist expansionism is doomed historically 
to failure. Secondly, he pleads for a frank recognition of the 
pivotal, decisive position of Germany in the destiny of Europe. 
He states that the Soviet Union is “deathly afraid” of war and 
is therefore just as determined as we are to avoid war. 

Mr. Schlamm proposes a new dynamic policy to replace the 
present static one. The instrument of this new policy would be 
a thorough-going German-American alliance dedicated to the 
ultimate roll-back of Russian power in Europe through the use 
of political, economic and military pressures equal to, or greater 
than, those now being exercised by the USSR against the West. 
By thus forcing the Soviet Union to play an un-nerving guess- 
ing game, the West could capture the political initiative and 
go over to the offensive in Europe. This dynamic policy would, 
Mr. Schlamm concedes, involve certain risks. The Soviet fear 
of war, however, would render these risks tolerable. 

J. E. Houcnem 


The Greek Historians. 'The Essence of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, by M. I. Finley, Editor, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. (New York, The Viking Press, 1959. 
Pp. 501, $6.00) 


In the 7th century B.C., the earliest Greek historians substi- 
tuted rational inquiry into the poet of man for mythology. For the 
first time social and political activities of human beings were 
added to the annals of war and the acts of gods and kings which 
had primarily concerned earlier writers and the epic poets. In 
pointing this out, Mr. M. I. Finley, recalls the meaning of the 
Greek word “historia” i.e., “learning by inquiry.” 

In the 5th century B.C., Herodotus and Thucydides used the 
methods of inquiry described in the introduction of the anthol- 
ogy. In the first half of the 4th century B.C., Xenophon con- 
tinued the practice as did Polybius two centuries later. 

Mr. Finley’s general and specific commentary on the origin- 
ality and characteristics of these historians is necessarily brief but 
it is highly illuminating. It suffices most effectively to introduce 
each historian and the passages from his works which are skill- 
fully chosen to illustrate the style and flavor of each. 

Mr. Finley explains that “the principles of selection have 
been, first, to offer at least one long, continuous narrative from 
each of the four works; second to choose other portions which 
would exemplify (always at some length) the various techniques, 
conceptions and objectives of each of the historians; and third, 
to illustrate Greek ideas and knowledge, both about themselves 
and about the world they knew.” 

These four historians have been read with pleasure thru all 
the ages since they made their inquiries and recorded the results 
of this research into the social, political and military activities 
of mankind. To know their histories, however, is not only enjoy- 
able; it is most profitable in our own time to look back on former 
World Wars, on the age-old conflict between East and West and 
between classes in the same society. This anthology will shed 
more light and understanding on contemporary experience. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


A History of Japan to 1334, by George Sansom (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 500, 4 
appendices, a bibliographical note, index, $8.50) 

Here is the first volume of a trilogy which promises to cover 
the history of Japan from its mythical beginnings to the end of 
her isolation in 1854. It is the product of mature scholarship 
and rare personal knowledge of the Japanese people, their lan- 
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guage, and their ways of life. A lucid account of the growth 
of Japan’s complicated political structure through successive eras is 
related to the concurrent religious, economic and cultural develop- 
ments from their origins through the decline of the Hojo 
Regents at Kamakura, Comparisons wtih parallel institutions and 
philosophic concepts of the West are provocative and helpful. 
Cautious appraisals of leaders such as Kiyomori and Yoritomo 
stand out among brief notices of numerous lesser men. Delightful 
translations of diaries, letters, and literary masterpieces bring the 
reader in touch with the minds and emotions of the Japanese 
of the Middle Ages and reveal their deeply rooted national 
characteristics, such as their love of beauty, their enjoyment of 
nature, their veneration for their ancestors, and their codes of 
loyalty. Although the book is not formally documented—the 
author claims to write for “ordinary readers’’—the narrative lies 
close to the primary sources from which it springs, the evidence 
is constantly evaluated, and the grounds for the interpretations 
are clear. It is a work of lasting literary and historiographical 
significance. 
Grace Fox 
Washington, D. C. 


The House of Secrets, by Gordon Young. (New York, Duell, 
Sloan & Pierce, 1959. Pp. 179, $3.75) 


This is an interesting and easily readable, if somewhat naive, 
account of the Narodno Trudovoi Soyuz (NTS—People’s Alli- 
ance of Russian Solidarists). ‘The NTS is an organization com- 
posed of Russian emigrés, whose sincerity of purpose in trying 
to create a popular revolution in the USSR is somewhat pathetic. 
To undermine the Communist stranglehold in the Soviet Union, 
they carry on strenuous propaganda programs through radio 
broadcasts, distribution of leaflets, and other types of publications, 
messages smuggled into orange crates, etc. ‘Their belief in suc- 
cess is so deep that no mission, regardless of its danger, appears 
to daunt their spirits. 

Mr. Young has written this book solely as a result of personal 
interviews with leaders of the NTS. As a consequence, the 
succesres of the NTS overshadow the weaknesses. 


ELLEN Courins 

Associate Editor 

World Affairs 
Land Reform and Democracy, by Clarence Senior. (Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 269, notes, 
appendix, index, $6.75) 


Land Reform and Democracy represents a case study of 
agrarian reform, dealing with the land distribution in October, 
1936, to some 30,000 peasant families in the Laguna region of 
Mexico. 

The book examines the economic, historical and geographic 
factors in the development of Mexico as a whole, and the 
Laguna area in particular. The author employs the “eight goals 
of democracy” in his analysis, viz., power, wealth, well-being, 
skill, enlightenment, affection, rectitude and respect. 

A truly original study on a land-reform movement with inter- 
national implications this book is an excellent addition to the 
field. 

B. C. Heprick 
Modern Governments, by Harold Zink. (Princeton, N. 


i. @. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1958. Pp. xv, 804, $6.95) 


There are two ways, among others, to get a better understand- 
ing of American government; one is to have a foreign statesman 
write the volume, as Ambassador Bryce did many years ago; an- 
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other to follow up the study of American government with a 
comparative study of European governments; and this is what 
Professor Zink has done and in admirable fashion. The text 
follows country by country, beginning with Britain, France. 
Germany and the Soviet Union, giving in each case the historical 
background, comparing one government with another, and indi- 
cating current trends in economic and social legislation. Shorter 
chapters follow on Scandinavia, Canada and the Latin American 
governments, Japan and India. 

The volume is well written, and the sections on_ historical 
background are particularly to be commended. Perhaps the best 
feature of the volume is the description of the development of 
institutions from earlier to later forms, giving a rational setting 
to what might otherwise seem illogical or inefficient. 

C. G. Fenwick 
New World in the Tropics, by Gilberto Freyre. (New York, 

\lfred A. Knopf, 1959. Pp. 286, xii, $5.00) 

“The Culture of Modern Brazil” is the sub-title of this 
The chief elements in Brazilian culture, Gilberto 
Freyre notes, were brought by the Portuguese to America: a 


valuable book. 


Christian attitude toward all peoples, regardless of race or color; 
a “humaneness” which made the Brazilian enjoy life and leisure, 
through the appreciation of a well-cooked fish, a good cigar and 
fine guitar music; and a genius for compromise. The Brazilians 
have assimilated values as diverse as “British football and the 
French taste for pastry, the East Indian love of rice and the 
North American sewing machine, the Amerindian hammock 
and the Portuguese toothpick, the African dish couscous and the 
Chinese style of roof.” Such successful combinations, coupled 
with fraternal relations between citizens of different ethnic 
origins, produced a certain Brazilian “happiness.” The felicity, 
however, is streaked with sadness because, among city and farm 
dwellers, there are large areas of poverty, misery and a whole 
family of diseases that feast on bad water, slum hovels and in- 
adequate foods. The Brazilians can cope with their problems by 
modernizing agriculture and decentralizing industries. Achieve- 
ments in these two fields would make Brazil the ‘“‘most advanced” 
European civilization in the tropics. 

Josepn F, THorninc, 

Professor of International Relations in the 


Catholic University of Chile 


The Pathans, by Sir Olaf Caroe. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1958. Pp. 521., notes, appendices, maps, index, $12.50) 


The Pathans, the collective name applied to the tribes dwelling 
in the mountainous frontier region between modern Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, are an extraordinary group, virile, unruly, never 
fully controlled to the present day. Their territory is the tra- 
ditional invasion route to India for Asiatic conquerors, through 
the Khyber and Bolan Passes, and more than once their manpower 
turned the tide in favor of the invaders. As Sir Olaf Caroe 
points in this excellent study, Nadir Shah’s sack of Delhi was 
made possible by tribal levies, the Pathan Sher Shah sat on 
India’s throne, and Pathan vigor inspired the founding in 1747 
of the modern Afghan state by Ahmad Khan, chief of their 
first cousins the Durranis. 

Sir Olaf tells the story of the Pathan tribes from the almost- 
legendary beginning 2500 years ago to their present absorption 
in Pakistan. Having worked among them, he shows a rare grasp 
of their character and habits and an encyclopedic knowledge of 
all references relative to them. In the Introduction he indicates 
some of his difficulties despite this knowledge—of the lack of 
written records until the 15th century, the absence of monuments 
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or epigraphy, and the lack of unity or orderly administration. 
On the whole he succeeds very well in conveying a continuously 
moving palimpsest of the people who “hold the gate.” The 
book is heavy going for even the informed reader; the compli- 
cated names, genealogies, and tribal relationships are confusing 
and even repetitious. One feels that Pathan history was such 
a labor of love to the author that he was unable to condense any 
of it. Yet his own enthusiasm spills over into his text to make it 
usually interesting. 

The author introduces a number of little-known but important 
events into his narrative. Humayun, second Moghul emperor, 
comes through as a weak shiftless individual, driven from India 
by his abler rival the Pathan Sher Shah. The latter, little known 
in Western literature, stabilized the subcontinent and built the 
Citadel at Delhi. An extremely interesting chapter describes the 
Pathan national poet Khushhal Khan Khatak, and gives many 
selections from his poetry to show his dominant themes, hatred 
for the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb, and the wang (honor) of 
the Pathan. Also not generally realized is the extent of Sikh 
dominance over northern India, as the author rightly points out. 

It is regrettable in a work of such magnitude that the author 
should consume so many pages in a recital of all previous com- 
mentaries on each of his points. Doubtful over the future of 
Pakhtunistan, even semi-autonomous, he nevertheless dismisses 
the issue much too lightly. Like a number of his fellow retirees 
from Her Majesty’s Colonial Service, Sir Olaf believes that 
British rule was essentially beneficial to backward peoples; here 
again is that overworked truism of liking a people who “looked 
him in the face and made him feel he had come home.” Some- 
how the substitution of Khaibar for Khyber, Ghalji for Ghilzai, 
does not ring truce. A bibliography would have been useful. 
Nevertheless the work will surely become, if it is not already, 
the standard vade mecum on the subject. There can hardly 
be a better one. 

WitiiAm SPENCER 
George Washington U. 


Prelude to Israel, an analysis of Zionist diplomacy, 1897-1947, 
by Alan R. Taylor. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. viii, 136, notes, index, $4.75 


This book is an objective study of Zionist diplomacy in its 
struggle for the founding of the State of Israel. The activities 
of Herz] in Europe, of Weizmann in England of Rabbis Wise 
and Silver in America are eloquently presented. Zionism is an 
international movement dedicated to the in-gathering of the 
Jews in Palestine. It is essentially secular and anti-assimilationist. 
In following the narrative of this easy reading and well docu- 
mented book one is impressed by the efficiency of the Zionist 
leaders and by their influence on some of the greatest statesmen 
of this century—Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Harry Truman. Significantly enough, Mr. Roose- 
velt never really succumbed to Zionist pressure. It is Mr. Taylor’s 
contention that the Zionist movement, which is still strong and 
active, will continue in operation until the goal of Zionism has 
been fully attained—namely the ingathering of the Jews from 
the Diaspora, and the colonization of the Eretz Israel (which, 
according to leading Zionists, will include all of Palestine, Hauran, 
Southern Lebanon and Transjordan.) 

The author, Mr. Taylor, is a young scholar in Middle Eastern 
affairs. This book—which is his first—deserves our congratu- 
lations. 

Euiz A, SALEM 

Assistant Professor of Middle East Studies 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies 
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Ludwig Erhard. (New 


Pp. xii, 263, charts, tables, 


Prosperity Through Competition, by 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
$5.00) 


in 1945, various 
experts predicted confidently, even hopefully, that Germany 
would not rise from the ashes for at least a half century. Yet 
today, a decade and a half after the débacle, Germany is the most 
prosperous country in Europe. This 
“creator” of the miracle, Dr. Ludwig 


After viewing the ruins of the Third Reich 


transformation has been 
termed a miracle and the 
Erhard, has been acclaimed a sort of economic sorcerer. 
Dr. Erhard, however, wrought no miracle. In_ his 
declines the 


When he 


the direction of economic affairs, the German economy was at 


book 
“Prosperity Through Competition,” he role of 
sorcerer and disclaims any secret science. took over 


its lowest possible point. Reconstruction through economi: 
dirigisme, as advocated by some occupation authorities, would 
indeed have required a half century. Dr. Erhard, however, saw 
in the ruins an unlimited demand; in the German workers and 
business men, he saw forces eager and able to satisfy that demand 
if left free to do so. 
the xgis of the ancient rules of the 


the shattered German economy literally to reconstruct itself. 


these factors together under 


market, Dr. Erhard enabled 


By bringing 


Germany’s rebirth was therefore a “natural” one and Adam 


the attending physician. 
J. E. Houcnem 
West Hyattsville, Md. 


Smith, albeit in modern attire, was 


Quartermaster General of the Union Army. \ biography of 
M. C. Meigs, by Russell F. Weigley. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 396, $7.50) 


This is the full-length biography of General Montgomery C. 
Meigs, a hitherto neglected figure despite his significant contri- 
butions to the Civil War and to the Nation’s Capital. 

Prior to the Civil War, Meigs was active in the erection of the 
Capitol, the Washington aqueduct and the Cabin John bridge, 
Winning an enviable reputation as an engineer, but also receiving 
notoriety for his controversies with John B. Floyd, Secretary of 
War under President James Buchanan, and Thomas l 
Walter, architect of the Capitol. 

So successful was Meigs as quartermaster 


with 
general that “‘never 
fail be 
the Quartermaster’s Department had not provided food or forage 


after the summer of 1861 would a major operation aus 
or transportation.” 

Supply problems of a democracy at war are graphically por- 
trayed through the eyes of Meigs. It is unfortunate that his 
wartime correspondence and his wartime diary contain little in- 
trospection or reflective comments on affairs of the day. 

Meigs’ distinguished postwar career is portrayed adequately. 

Meigs’ 


cover the 1850s, Weiglev’s biography should prove definitive. 


} 


Pending transliteration of shorthand diaries which 


Evpen FE. Binvines 


Radicals by William M. McGovern and David 


and Cr nservatives, 


S. Collier. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1957. Pp. 

172, $4.00) 

At a time when the air is filled with confusion regarding 
terms “radicals” and “conservatives,” it is refreshing to read a 


calm appraisal of these terms by two authors qualified in their 
fields. William M. McGovern is professor ot Politic 1S ience 
at Northwestern University and David S. Collier is National 
Executive Director of the Foundation For Foreign Affairs and 
Associate Editor of Modern Age: A Conservative Review. 





The advocates of “welfare state” will not find any comfort 
reading this interesting book. ‘We agree,” the authors say, “that 
it is the function of the state to promote the public welfare, but 
it does not follow that man should be encouraged to live on 
hand-outs from the state, which lessen their spirit of self-reliance 
and demoralize their character” (p. 87). The drift toward a 
welfare state is one of the most important problems affecting our 
national government today. History shows that the general well- 
being of the community is best promoted, not when a large 
section of the population is supported by government handouts 
or subsidies, but “when each citizen tries as far as possible to be 
self-reliant and self-independent” (p. 139). In answer to those 
who depend upon the government to do everything, the authors 
make the following interesting statement: ‘Those who seek by 
legislative means to create a heaven on earth frequently create 
conditions which make human life a living hell.” (p. 83). 

Does human nature automatically improve from generation to 
generation? Is moral progress constant and inevitable? No, say 
the authors, “sometimes it takes centuries before we can witness 
an improvement in standards of morality. . . . There are periods 
in history when we witness a marked decline in morality. Un- 
fortunately, it seems that most often improvement in human 
character and actions takes place slowly and gradually, but that 
when degeneration sets in it takes place rapidly.” This is because 
“Man improves only when he submits more and more perfectly 
to moral codes formulated by the social groups to which he slowly 
and gradually adjusts himself. When there is a collapse of 
traditional codes and standards—which frequently takes place 
at times of great social and political change—the old egoistic in- 
stincts in man which have been kept in check are apt to reassert 
themselves with startling rapidity” (p. 83). 

Nearly all present-day conservative liberals are convinced that 
while some change is inevitable, “not all change is progress; that 
some changes are to be welcomed and striven for, while others 
are to be shunned and resisted. The old idea that all change is 
progress and to resist any change is ‘unprogress’ is seen to be 
delusion. . . .” (p. 39). 

In recent years there has been a great deal of controversy 
about academic freedom with regard to subversion. Is it the 
right or duty of the state to suppress opinions and movements 
which are aimed at the overthrow of free institutions? The 
authors state: “. . . it should be remembered that all the great 
apostles for freedom of expression have put limitations upon the 
abuse of this freedom.” Milton would not tolerate anyone’s 
trying to undermine the foundations of the state. John Locke 
insisted that “no opinion contrary to human society or to those 
rules which are necessary to the preservation of civil society, are 
to be tolerated by the magistrates.” Mill also felt that the 
“liberal state is justified in curbing movements which threaten its 
existence and structure” (p. 148). 

This book is a fine balanced study of the terms “liberalism” 
and “conservatism.” 

AnTHONY KUBEK 
Chairman of Division of 
Social Sciences 

University of Dallas 


Rails, Mines, and Progress: Seven American Promoters in Mexico, 
1867-1911, by David M. Pletcher. (Ithaca, New York, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 321, appendix, index, 
$5.50) 


By tracing the activities of seven American promoters Pletcher 
attempts successfully to trace the development of Mexico in the 
period 1867 to 1911. The American promoters were a general, 
W. S. Rosecrans, a former diplomat, Edward Lee Plumb, a 
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Utopian reformer, Albert K. Owen, an ex-President of the 
United States and general, U. S. Grant, a city “boss”, Alexander 
R. Shepherd, a rancher and Indian fighter, William C. Greene, 
and a railroad tycoon and the only “born promoter” of the group, 
Arthur E, Stilwell. 

Although optimistic over economic prospects in Mexico, only 
three of the seven saw their enterprises earn net profits. Of the 
three, one, William C. Greene, died bankrupt and the other 
two, Edward Lee Plumb and Alexander R. Shepherd, probably 
would have died richer if they had used their talents in the 
United States. 

The American promoters failed because they did not take 
account of serious obstacles. They consistently underestimated 
construction costs and difficulties and were forced to seek exten- 
sions to complete projects. The lines laid out by the promoters 
were poorly chosen with regard to market areas. Another 
factor was the failure of immigration which was necessary if 
costs were to be lowered. Promoters based their hopes on greatly 
expanded foreign trade far above any hope of achievement. 
The Mexican Government became more and more reluctant to 
grant subsidies, 

Pletcher devotes a chapter to each promoter depicting why 
he succeeded or failed in his attempt to promote economic 
development in Mexico. 

This is a refreshing book on a neglected aspect of our economic 
history. 

Evpen E, Bitiines 


Poland: Its People; Its Society; Its Culture, by Clifford R. Bar- 
nett, in collaboration with Robert J. Feldman, John C. Fiske, 
Peter Malof, Florence K. Merman, Otto R. Reischer, Egon 
R. Tausch, (New York, Grove Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. iv. 471, 
tables, useful sources p. 443-460, $2.45) 


A compilation by several authors on the story of a nation has 
many benefits, for each author can thus present his field of 
specialization. But it also has disadvantages, for the life of a 
nation cannot be neatly divided into compartments. This book 
on Poland, the product of seven collaborators, aptly illustrates 
the pros and cons of a composite work, 

Encyclopedic in scope, not only does it give a rapid survey of 
Poland’s background prior to 1918, but it also covers the cultural, 
economic, political, constitutional and sociological history in the 
periods following World War I and World War II. The authors 
have carried the story to 1957, and have incorporated the mean- 
ing for the Polish people of the October Revolution (1956) and 
of the advent of Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The book is not easy to read, but it contains a wealth of ma- 
terial and is a handy reference for the person interested in factual 
data on Poland. Of most interest are the chapters on the national 
characteristics of the people. The historical and economic sur- 
veys are well synthesized but the necessity for brevity lessens their 
value. 

There is much repetition. Closer collaboration among the 
contributors, or tighter editing, would have eliminated much of 
the overlapping. However, this very overlapping, by presenting 
a complete picture of every phase of the national life, may well 
render the book of greater value to the individual who wishes to 
use it for spot reference rather than for complete perusal. 

The book is one volume in the Survey of World Culture 
series. If the remaining volumes can measure up to the present 
work, the series will form a useful introduction to the motivation 
and behavior of the nations covered. 


Dr. ANTHONY CZAJKOWSKI 


Washington, D. C. 
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Political Pot Luck, by Mary Lou Madigan, Editor (Tallahassee, 
Florida, Peninsular Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. 242, $2.50) 


Some of the most colorful gentlemen in public life have con- 
tributed their favorite food recipes to this fascinating volume. 
National, state and county leaders provide the ingredients neces- 
sary to rejoice the inner man. The fare is rich, regardless of the 
region of the US represented. 

Apparently, men who administer, judge and legislate look 
upon the pleasures of the table as an element of sound govern- 
ment. “Turkey Barbecue with Avocado” and “Skillet Stroga- 
noff,” for instance, obviously are dishes for politicians who do 
not let campaigns interfere with their diets. 

An interesting historical note is added about ‘Chicken 
Marengo”. On the night following Napoleon Bonaparte’s vic- 
tory in northern Italy, all the army cook could discover was one 
chicken, a bottle of dry wine and a few onions and garlic. 
General Bonaparte, delighted with the flavor of this meal, called 
it by the name of his triumph. 

Voters who relish strong men in office will eat up this report 
about how their appetites are satisfied. 

ELLen Cotiins 
Associate Editor 
World Affairs 


Seven Roads to Moscow, by W. G. F. Jackson. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. x, 334, fold-map, many 
small maps, index, $7.50) 

Since the Ninth Century, seven peoples have thrust themselves 
into Russia as conquerors, Of these, only the Viking warriors 
under Rurik succeeded. ‘They remained to become the first 
masters of Russia while all subsequent invaders were ultimately 
defeated and expelled from the Russian lands. 

Colonel Jackson, a noted British military historian, has given 
us a very well-written account of these violent phases of Russian 
history. The moral which emerges from the author’s study of 
these seven campaigns is that the secret of success, or failure, lies 
in the political sphere and not in the military. The Vikings 
brought to Russia political institutions which afforded a measure 
of organization and security to the Russian people and laid the 
foundations for their national life. The subsequent invaders, 
however, offered nothing. ‘They came solely as conquerors and, 
after initial military success, were defeated by the genius of the 
Russian people and by the nature of the Russian lands. 

Colonel Jackson’s book is, of course, a highly specialized one. 
It will probably excite little interest outside military and certain 
historical circles. It is nevertheless an important work for 
our time. It underlines once again the widely known, but only 
imperfectly understood, intimate relationships between war and 
politics. 

J. E. Houcnem 


The Silent Language, by Edward T. Hall. (Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 215, appendices 
i-iv, index, $3.95) 


Dr. Hall is President of Overseas Training and Research, Inc., 
concerned with training and advising American corporations with 
foreign interests. He received his Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has taught at the University of Denver and Ben- 
nington College. In addition, he has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for field work in different parts of the world. As director 
of the State Department’s Point Four Program he instructed 
foreign-bound workers regarding the countries to which they 
were being sent. 

The idea of unspoken expression of character, between civilized 
people, should awaken our interest. Think of how strikingly 
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clear we see any contrary styles of treatment shown toward our- 
selves in matters of politeness. Unusual behavior can influence 
our moral state and feelings. ‘Traits of culture are clearly made 
known between distinctive social groups without any commonly 
spoken language. No wonder that the philosophy of social rela- 
tions is one of the most ancient parts of human wisdom. 

It is natural for an anthropologist to give us this volume, 
written for the layman who is not conscious of behavior patterns. 
Accordingly, different concepts of “time” and “space” have 
been utilized to focus attention on misinterpreted courses of 
conduct. Effective examples, taken from the American view- 
point, are used as illustrations. But, there are times when the 
author deviates from his stated purpose and writes for profes- 
sionals in various spheres of social research. 


The Stlent Language is of value to readers with an interest in 
the mutual relations of men or groups of men. This applies to 
those with a need for operational knowledge, as well as teachers 
and students. Dr. Hall’s treatise can lead the uninitiated to a 
broader scope in thinking about problems of international 


diplomacy. 


A, J. Maxwe.u 


The Soviet Crucibles, Soviet Government in Theory and Practice, 
by Samuel Hendel, Editor, (Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 594, illustrations, index, $8.50) 


The distinguished Van Nostrand series in political science 
presents a welcome newcomer to the textbook field a volume 
which deserves attention far beyond the limits of college class- 
rooms. One of America’s brilliant younger Sovietologists here- 
with presents a one-volume encyclopedia on Russian social, politi- 
cal, and economic life. Supplemented with a good geographic 
survey, this work could easily be used as the cornerstone of an 
up-to-date collection on Post-Stalinist Russia. The author’s 
selections focus sharply on Soviet domestic affairs. It gains in 
clarity whatever it may have lost in breadth. 

Professor Hendel’s anthology has incorporated strong selections 
from many of the best works on modern Russia. It combines 
basic Communist policy papers with independent comment. On 
the Communist side, he has shrewdly picked representative selec- 
tions of all the important writers. Karl Marx, Friedrich En- 
gels, George Plekhanov, V. I. Lenin, Leon Trotzky, Joseph V. 
Stalin, Milovan Djilas and Nikita S$. Krushchev. On the anti- 
Communist side he includes William Henry Chamberlin, George 
Vernadsky, R. N. Carew Hunt, Sigmund Freud, Merle Fainsod, 
Sidney Hook and Allen Dulles. In the middle he quotes Harold 
Laski and Frederick Schuman in some of their more anti-Com- 
munist moments. Some of the selections are from out-of-the-way 
journals, Others are taken from books which the educated 
generalist might never turn to. Hendel is strikingly successful 
in weaving a literary composite which strikes a happy medium 
of fairness and integrity. 

The photographic illustrations are undistinguished, and might 
have been omitted. The index is passable; the table of contents, 
bibliography and text itself are rich enough to require no elabo- 
rate aids. The end-paper map of the U.S.S.R. is strikingly clear, 
modern and reference-worthy. Particular note might be paid to 
Merle Fainsod’s brilliant summary of the genesis of Bolshevism 
(pp. 114-129), taken from his well-known but ever- stimulating 
How Russia is Ruled, and to “L”’ on the new Soviet man. This 
would be an easy work to present to a larger public by compression 
of the commentary and texts into a representative anthology on 
the U.S.S.R. today. 

Pau. M. A, LINEBARGER, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University 
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The Status Seekers, An Explanation of Class Behavior in America 
and the Hidden Barriers that Affect You, Your Community, 
Your Future, by Vance Packard. (New York, David McKay 
Company, 1959. Pp. 376, $4.50) 


Relations of classes in any society profoundly influence national 
morale, Class conflict consequently has a direct bearing on the 
strength of any nation and therefore on its ability to prevent 
war. The goals and preferences of the people are of equal 
importance since their willingness to sacrifice some personal in- 
terests and advantages for the good of the nation will, for exam- 
ple, determine the outcome of the present cold war. 

Close scrutiny of our own society is accordingly constructive 
if criticism is accompanied, as it is in this book, by helpful sug- 
gestions for improving American behavior. Mr. Vance Packard 
popularizes the findings of professional sociologists. He is alarmed 
by the “stratifying tendencies appearing in the places where 
millions of us work, live, vote and worship”. Moreover, the 
inequities and grossness in too many aspects of our human rela- 
tions need hard thinking and improvement. But, in spite of 
obvious imperfections, can Mr. Packard name any other society 
on earth so nearly classless as our own? 

In spite of our mistreatment of minorities, have any other 
societies achieved a better adjustment between classes? Clearly 
no smug approval of the status quo, no apathy toward our preju- 
dices is justified. Our scale of values needs revision. We may 
hope that Mr. Packard’s analysis will develop “the hidden per- 
suaders”’ to show the American people the way to higher values 
and greater social justice. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


A World Without Jews, by Karl Marx, ed., tr., and introduction 
} 


by Dagobert D. Runes. (New York, Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. xn, 51, $2.75) 


Karl Marx, to my knowledge, never wrote a book entitled “A 
World Without Jews.” He did, however, write certain reflec- 
tions on Judaism and on the Jews of his time. The present book 
consists of his comments on Dr. Bruno Bauer’s “The Jewish 
Question.”” The theme is consistent with Marx’s well-known 
philosophy toward religion, be it Judaism or Christianity. Marx 
looks at the Jewish community of his time and finds it dedicated 
to money. “The God of the Jews”, he writes “has become 
secularized and is now a worldly God. The bill of exchange is 
the Jew’s real God. His God is the illusory bill of exchange” 
(p. 41). This is almost the same accusation levelled by Nietzsche 
against Christian Europe. These anti-religious feelings were 
espoused not by a few but by a great majority of thinkers in the 
19th Century. ‘To single the Jew Karl Marx out for “anti- 
semitic” feeling and to call him a Jew hater like Hitler, as Dr. 
Runes proposes, is basically false. Dr. Runes’ references to Nasir, 
Stalin, and Mao Tse Tung in a book of this nature are utterly 
irrelevant. His introduction is too emotionally charged to do 
justice to Marx’s scholarly work. The editor’s assumption that 
socialism is anti-semitic is difficult to substantiate. Anti-semitic 
feeling pervaded Europe long before socialism was an issue in 
the European mind. There is in the misnamed book a deep 
challenge which Dr. Runes obviously failed to perceive. It is a 
challenge to the Jew to ask himself the question—“Am I really 
a Jew!” It is the same challenge posed by Nietzsche to the 
19th Century European. “Are you really a Christian.” Self- 
examination is superior to accusation, 


Evie A. SaL—EM 
Assistant Professor of Middle East Studies 
Johns Hopkins School of 


Advanced International Studies 
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Indian Administration, by Asok Chanda. (London, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 274, index, $5.75) 


The Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.), centralized, select, efficient, 
impersonal and aloof, did a splendid job of carrying out a policy 
of maintaining law and order in HMG’s Indian Empire. The 
vast powers exercised by a civil servant and his close association 
with Imperial authority, being linked with a strong central 
executive not responsible to people, placed him on a pedestal 
hardly lower than that of the alien government itself. So much 
of glory surrounded the Civil Service in India, that even today— 
after 12 years of independence—an administrative officer who 
was a member of Indian Civil Service before independence, will 
take pride in the fact and his pride will be acknowledged both 
by “classes and masses.” 

Today, though the I.C.S. has long been changed into I.A.S.— 
Indian Administrative Service—, its essential character remains 
very much the same and it still exercises considerable power, let 
alone the carrying out of it, in formulating a policy. The poli- 
tician, who in most cases, is not acquainted with the “mechanism” 
of statecraft or is less well-educated as compared to the Admin- 
istrative officer, is a poor contender for power. He may shout 
aloud in public and parliament against bureaucracy but—in effect 
finds himself helpless when faced with the “wisdom of an expert 
administrator”. 

After independence the Congress Government thought it un- 
advisable to reconstitute the provinces. Soon the demands turned 
into an aggressive movement and in 1953 a new state, Andhra, 
had to be created on a linguistic basis. A commission was also 
appointed in the same year to examine the whole question in 
response to a vigorous movement which had gained further 
impetus by the creation of Andhra. 

The commission’s report submitted in September 1955 created 





an emotional upsurge and aroused great passion as it had not 
supported the reconstitution of States on a linguistic basis: on 
the other hand, it recommended further enlargement of existing 
states by mergers. There were widespread disturbances, par- 
ticularly in the States of Maharashtra and Orissa. 

Constitution of States on linguistic basis, it is contended, will 
disturb the concept of oneness of the nation: there are many 
arguments to refute this view which are widely propagated by 
those on the other side. The problem, however, remains un- 
decided as recommended by the Commission, steps have been 
taken to strengthen the central government and the number of 
States has been reduced to 16. 

Mr. Asok Chanda touches briefly on these conflicts and then 
details with much lucidity the structure of administration as it 
is, its historical growth, its problems and future trends. He 
himself being a member of Services has the natural advantage 
of knowing the subject from personal knowledge; however, he 
has a natural disadvantage of having a “point of view or a 
advocating stream-lining administration and worry- 





position” 
ing less for the devolution of powers to smaller States, 


Masoop GHAZNAVI 

School of Advanced Internaticnal Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 

Washington, D. C. 


The West in Crisis, by James P, Warburg. (Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday and Company, 1959. Pp. 192, $3.50) 


Asked whether his father ever preached again an earlier- 
delivered sermon, the small son of a newly transferred clergyman 
replied “Of course—but he hollers at different places.” 

When, after Harvard and Navy, cne man has been a banker, 
a “brain truster”’, an administrator of propaganda policy, and for 
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many years a prolific writer and lecturer, there is bound to be 
in his “twenty-fifth book”, some repetition and a good deal of 
emphasizing of one or more of its author’s most-favored theses. 

In this book’s accounting, the West is in crisis in consequence 
almost entirely of its own—largely American—shortcomings and 
errors. There is, of course, an “enemy without”; but of that 
enemy and its contribution there is said little. The West is 
found wanting not in principles and professions but in perform- 
ance. Politically, the efforts, even those of the English-speaking 
peoples, to cooperate are portrayed as being on balance half- 
hearted and inadequate. But, the imperilling of the West is 
attributed in major part to deficiencies and faults in the United 
States. 

In that context, Mr. Warburg affirms that “the intellectual 
vitality of the nation has been stifled in widespread conformity to 
a know-nothing, do-nothing state of wholly unwarranted com- 
placency”; “our present China policy keeps the world at the 
brink of war”; and “It is not just this or that piece of our 
foreign policy that needs overhauling. The whole of it is bank- 
rupt; and its bankruptcy endangers . . . the survival of civilized 
upon this planet.” In no context does he discuss the purposes of 
the Communist world. We, it would seem, not “they”, are the 
authors of the now-prevailing tensions in world affairs. 

In the concluding chapter, entitled “The Foundation for Suc- 
cess,” attention is given in major part to American internal de- 
ficiencies, with not much toward resolving the problems which 
immediately confront the West’s hard-pressed makers of foreign 
policy then: “ . . . this book ends where it began: ‘the mortal 
threat to Western civilization is not the enemy without, but the 
enemy within’.” 

Rounding out in terms of “Three Supplementary Notes to 
Chapter Eight”—there are incorporated verbatim repetitions of 


utterances made by the author in 1958—one dealing with dis- 
engagement in Europe, one with the Berlin crisis, and one with 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

STanLEY K. Hornpeck 


What's Wrong with United States Foreign Policy, by C. L. Sulz- 
berger. (New York, Harcourt Brace & Company, 1959. Pp. 
255, index, $4.50) 


Another American author once wrote a book which ke en- 
titled “What’s wrong with China?” Later, to critics who com- 
plained that he had dwelt only upon things that were “wrong” 
whereas there were many things that were right, he pointed t 
his title and remarked that he might equally have written a booh 
on “what’s right”? but why not first concentrate on that 
attention was most needed. 


Mr. Sulzberger makes in his Preface a brief acknowledgment 
(p. 15) that in the realm of foreign policy, “we” have done som 
admirable things, but declares it his purpose to deal not with 
those but with “factors of grave weakness in our approach to 


world affairs’ and to “describe these factors.” Tl 
though, he portrays this approach in terms which make of 
States foreign policy a composite about which, it would appear, 
For this portrayal one may read 





almost everything is wrong. 
with interest the whole of this widely-ranging volume, but h« 
need read only the last chapter (8, “Where Policy goes Wrong”). 


However, for good measure, he might also read Chapter 7, “'T} 
Logic of the Bursting Chinese Shell”—in which there are dis- 
closed abundantly factors of grave weakness in the author’s own 


approach, 
SranLeEy K. Horwnpeck 
May, 1959 
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The United States in World Affairs, 1958, by Richard P. Steb- 
bins. (New York, Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. x, 479, chapter 
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1958, 453-462, index, $6.00) 
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THE COURAGE TO BE PATIENT 


“The world is in an ideological struggle, and we 
are on one side and the Iron Curtain countries are on 
the other. 

“This struggle we now are in, we call the ‘cold 
war.’ The great hope of mankind is that we can find 
methods and means of progressing a little bit, even if 
by little steps, toward a true or real peace, and that 
we do not go progressively toward war. 

“Now, on our side we must make certain that our 
efforts to promote peace are not interpreted as ap- 
peasement or any purchase of immediate favor at the 
cost of principle. We must, on the other hand, be 
steady and refuse to be goaded into actions that would 
be unwise. 

“Tet us recognize that we owe it to ourselves and 
to the world to explore every possible peaceable 
means of settling differences before we even think 
of such a thing as war. 

“And the hard way is to have the courage to be 
patient, tirelessly to seek out every single avenue 
open to us in the hope even finally of leading the 
other side to a little better understanding of the hon- 
esty of our intentions. And there is no question, they 
honestly, in certain instances, do question our inten- 
tions. They do not believe always, or at least uni- 
versally that we are peaceably inclined. 

“We have got a job of our own yet to do. As well 
as demanding action from others, we must have the 
courage and the patience to keep after this kind of 
thing.” 

President Eisenhower, December 2, 1954 
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A CENTENNIAL APPRAISAL 


Thomas H. Huxley, the British scientist, in an 
address at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 
1876 looked at the United States in the centennial 
year of its independence and speculated on its future. 
He said: 

“T cannot say that I am in the slightest degree im- 
pressed by your bigness, or your material resources, 
as such. Size is not grandeur, and territory does not 
make a nation. The great issue, about which hangs 
a true sublimity, and the terror of overhanging fate, 
is what are you going to do with all these things 

“Forty millions at your first centenary, it is reason- 
ably to be expected that, at the second, these states 
will be occupied by two hundred millions of English- 
speaking people, spread over an area as large as that 
of Europe, and with climates and interests as diverse 
as those of Spain and Scandinavia, England, and 
Russia. 

“You and your descendants have to ascertain 
whether this great mass will hold together under the 
forms of a republic, and the despotic reality of uni- 
versal suffrage; whether state rights will hold out 
against centralization; whether centralization will get 
the better, without actual or disguised monarchy; 
whether shifting corruption is better than permanent 
bureaucracy; and as population thickens in your great 
cities, and the pressure of what is felt, the gaunt 
specter of pauperism will stalk among you, and the 
communism and socialism will claim to be heard . 
The one condition of success, your sole safeguard, is is 
the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the 
individual citizens.” 

1959 
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